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| kept warm by the stove. She then began to 

clear away the cups and plates, her face having a 

| fixed expression, and she spoke not one word to 
her astonished boarder. 
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The Locked Door. 


HE locked door was across the upper 
entry opposite Miss Bird’s 
door, and the little school- 
teacher had begun to be nervous 
about it. During her month at 
Mrs. Thurston’s, while other 

= doors of the big farm-house stood 

{  invitingly open, this remained as 
securely closed as if the entrance 
to a cell. The room thus closed 
was directly above the large 
sitting-room. 


Single copy 5 cents. 
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When the little school-teacher first went to 
board with the Thurstons, she supposed the 


locked room to be the guest-chamber, but she 
soon found that the guest-chamber was above 


the dining-room. The four windows of the 
mysterious room were always closely blinded, 
and she wondered why Mrs. Thurston, careful 
housekeeper as she was, never aired it. 

Probably Miss Bird would have ceased to 
think much about the matter, had she not heard an 
unusual noise one night. It was not agreeable, 
in a comparatively strange place, with the only 
other people of the house in a remote chamber, 
to hear such a sound in the very next room. 

Earlier in the evening she had been repairing 
the braid on her brown merino dress. When 
that was finished she felt so wide-awake she 
could not resist the desire to read one or two 
more chapters in the mild novel which she was 
devouring with all the avidity of one who had 
never ventured on sensational fiction. But she 
had barely opened the book when she put it 
down to lay against the door-sill the braided mat 


that made a warm place for her bare feet on the’ 


uncarpeted floor beside her bed. 

“For,” she thought, ‘“‘should Mrs. Thurston 
chance to see the light through the crack when 
she comes up to bed, she would be uneasy and 
think I am ill.” 

It was then about half-past nine o’clock. 
When she heard the noise, and started up and 
looked at her little silver watch on the dresser, 
she could hardly believe it was eleven o’clock. 

“Have I read so long?” she asked herself. 
*‘What could that noise have been ?” 

She waited some minutes, expecting it to be 
repeated; but all remained quiet. She tried to 
decide what caused the noise. Was it a cry of 
distress? Was itasob? In the perfect stillness 
the thought came to her of insane people some- 
times kept prisoners in their homes, and she 
shivered all over. 

“I shall not sleep a wink to-night!” she 
whispered to herself. Yet she was by nature 
courageous, and soon shook off this terror. 

“I am a silly goose!’ she said then. “But 
there is some one or something in that locked 
room !” 

She crept to her door and remained there a 
while, with her ear at the keyhole. Not the 
faintest sound reached her. She drew back, and 
tried to resume her paper, but reading was 
impossible. Minutes passed, and still all con- 
tinued quiet. Drowsiness began to steal over 
her. She undressed and went to bed, leaving 
her kerosene lamp burning. 

When she awoke the next morning she was 
half-inclined to believe that the sound of the 
night had been in her imagination only. Yet as 
she stepped out into the entry she was possessed 
with a desire to try that locked door ; but hearing 
Mr. Thurston’s heavy step on the stairs, she 
hastened down and found herself, for once, late 
for breakfast—the others had left the table. 

Mrs. Thurston was a large, portly woman 
with jet black hair and eyes, beside whom the 
little school-teacher looked like a timid mouse by 
a great, sleek cat. 
oul am sorry I am late to breakfast,” said Miss 

ird. 

Mrs. Thurston looked at her like one who 
heard but did not understand, and mechanically 
set down before her the plate of muffins she had 
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Miss Bird, and immediately she connected this | 


| Strange demeanor with the sound of the night. 
| At this moment Mr. Thurston entered, evidently 
| in a singular state of perturbation. He did not 
| speak to his wife, but cast now and then furtive 
looks at her, after sinking into a chair by the 
window, where he sat trembling. 
What had happened to these talkative, easy- 
going people? Miss Bird was too timid to ask. 
| As she passed through the sitting-room on her 
| Way to school she noticed a photograph on the 
| centre-table. It was not a new photograph, but 
she was sure it had not been there previously, at 
| least since her coming. She was thinking how 
|much it resembled Mrs. Thurston, when she 
| heard her hostess’s step. Miss Bird turned and 
| tried to hide the confusion of a bashful person by 
asking, “‘Is it your nephew, Mrs. Thurston ?” 
| The woman uttered a groan, and without 
| answering turned away. So poor little Miss 











Bird had to go to school feeling excluded from | 


knowledge of the grief to which her soft heart 


longed to offer sympathy. At noon she found | 


only Mr. Thurston at the table. “Wife isn’t 
feeling well,” he said. ‘“‘She wants you to help 
yourself just as if you were at home.” 
| drank a cup of tea and then left the table. 


gown. 
to Mrs. Cutter’s, where some of the ladies of the | 


Miss Bird went up to her room to change her 
She had been invited to come after school 


neighborhood were to pack one of their monthly 


“What has come over Mrs. Thurston?” thought | boxes for the soldiers—for all this happened | been wounded; they say, fatally. 











DICK!” 


DICK! 


“O DICK! 


more than thirty years ago. Miss Bird had 
knitted two pairs of socks and hemmed a dozen 
handkerchiefs for the ‘‘boys in blue.” 

As she tripped across the entry toward her 
room she perceived that the locked door stood 
wide open. She was not proof against curiosity. 
She looked in. 

The blinds were open, the curtains raised. 
Disorder seemed to have long reigned there. 


The bed was unmade, and a deep dint in the | 


pillow showed where a head had rested. A coat 
was thrown over a chair, and a worn pair of 
slippers stood at the foot of the bed. Collars and 
neckties strewed the bureau. Dust was on every- 
thing. All looked as if unchanged since a man 
had risen from sleep. How came such neglect to 
exist in Mrs. Thurston’s clean home? 

Miss Bird put the question to herself as she 
took her way to school. 
associating the photograph on the centre-table 
with the disorderly room. Was it possible that 
boy—she could hardly call him a young man— 
had lived there? Who, and where, was he? 

Even after arriving at Mrs. Cutter’s the ques- 
tions pursued her, and she felt quite a shock 


He | when Miss Eunice Cutter asked : 


“Tsn’t it just dreadful about Dick Thurston?” 





She could not help | 


“What is that?” returned Miss Bird, feeling a 
little chill creep over her. 

*“Haven’t you heard? It’s about all we have 
been talking of since the ladies came. He has 
Oh, I would 


not be in Mr. and Mrs. Thurston’s place for 
anything!” 

“Is he their son?” Miss Bird asked, feeling 
her eyes opening very wide. 
| “Why, yes!” 

**I did not know they had any children.” 

“Don’t you know how they treated poor Dick ? 
| He was so patriotic! But they were set against 
| his going to the war. He gave in to them for a 
long time, but finally he was drafted. Then Mr. 
Thurston said he would provide a substitute. 
But Dick scorned the idea of a substitute. He 
had long wished to go. His father said if he 
did he would never let him come home again. 
Mrs. Thurston was quite as set as her husband. 
So they parted in anger with their son. It’s 
nearly a year since Dick went, and folks say not 
one letter has ever passed between them. Dick’s 
room has been shut up like a dungeon ever since. 
| I guess now there will be some remorse in that 
house !” 

“Why did they not want him to enlist?” 
| ‘There are all sorts of stories. Some say the 
Thurstons are secretly Copperheads—folks that 
| think the North is wrong—that we’d ought to let 
| the South secede. Miss Brick, the dressmaker, 
| who ought to know, for she has worked in 
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Mrs. Thurston’s house many years, says they were 
afraid of his getting bad habits in the army, he 
is so young, you know, only twenty. But I just 
believe it was because they worshipped him so, 
and they thought up to the last that they could 
stop him by acting severe. Then, when they 
couldn’t, they felt sore and bitter,—for they’d 
think he didn’t return their love,—that’s my 
notion of it all. 
and she looks as if she had some news to tell.” 

Miss Goodall did have some news. It was that 
Dick Thurston had not been fatally wounded, as 
at first reported, but had received a severe injury 
in the arm that might necessitate amputation. 
He had been sent, invalided, to the soldier’s 
hospital in Philadelphia, but sixty miles from his 
parents’ home. 

“Poor Dick Thurston, with only one arm!” 
exclaimed Miss Cutter. 

“Don’t you suppose his parents will be ready 
to be reconciled to him now ?” asked Miss Bird, 
in a low voice. 

“I should think this must break them down, 
and him, too. But he is, if possible, more 
obstinate than they, and only lately he wrote to 
2a chum of his here that he’d never ask to come 
home. And they won’t ask him—they’re the kind 
that think parents ought to make no approaches 
to children in any such case.” 

‘**Perhaps his injury may soften his heart.” 

“I think it will add to his bitterness and 
pride.” 

Miss Bird returned to her boarding-place with 
the story burdening her sympathetic heart. How 
she longed to speak to Mrs. Thurston! But the 
woman met her with the stony face of the morn- 
ing. Yet Miss Bird was convinced that the 
sound she had heard in the night was the ery of 
anguish of the mother’s heart. 

**I do not believe she has shed a tear,” thought 
Miss Bird, ‘‘and it will kill her if this goes 
on!” 

She tried to think of something to say or do. 
Following a quick impulse she went to Mrs. 
‘Thurston as she sat listlessly staring before her, 
and seizing her hands, said: 

**Please, Mrs. ‘Thurston, may I not help tidy 
up poor Dick’s room? For of course he will be 
coming home just as soon as his wound will let 
him.” 

Whether it were because this was the first time 
she had heard her son’s name mentioned since 
their quarrel, or the picture called up of his 
suffering was too much for her maternal heart, 
one could not say; but Miss Bird’s words seemed 
to break the terrible fetters that bound her, and 
she burst into tears. 

“Oh, don’t! don’t!” she cried. ‘I shall never 
see my boy again!” The woman went from the 
room as if unwilling to have a witness to her 
grief; and yet Miss Bird felt somewhat relieved. 

She now began to think that an important duty 
rested upon her, for no other person seemed to 
know how truly Mr. and Mrs. Thurston mourned 
for their son. Dick still believed them obdurate. 
Ought she not to write to him and tell him how 
his mother was suffering? 

When this thought first came to Miss Bird 
she thrust it from her with burning cheeks—for 
she was very shy. How could she, a young girl, 
do such a thing as write to a stranger? And a 
young man at that! He was probably not far 
from her own age, although the photograph had 
made him seem much younger. What would he 
think of her? No, she could not think of such 
a thing as that! 

Yet during the weeks when he was known to 
be convalescing she did think of it again and 
again. Mrs. Thurston had become more like her 
usual self, especially since the news was heard 
that Dick would probably recover without an 
amputation ; but her red eyes testified to frequent 
weeping, and her weary looks to sleepless nights. 

Mr. Thurston showed almost the same effect of 
grief, and the little teacher was always conscious 
of the heavy cloud on the household. 

One little matter had pleased her. A few days 
after she spoke of tidying Dick’s room, she 
found that Mrs. ‘Thurston had put it in the most 
perfect order. She had even draped a flag about 
the looking-glass, and twined some ribbons of 
red, white and blue around Dick’s pictures. The 
sight sent a thrill to her heart. It was clear that 
Mrs. Thurston was neither unpatriotic nor 


unloving. 
“Oh, if he knew! If he knew!” Miss Bird 
exclaimed. “Surely it would bring him home as 


soon as ever he could get a furlough.” 

November was come, and soon Thanksgiving 
would be at hand. Surely Dick must be able to 
leave the hospital by this time. Why did he not 
understand how things must be at home? A 
girl would have done so, and need no letter from 
a stranger! Poor Miss Bird! She eould not 
shake off the convictions of duty, nor escape her 
inbred belief that it would be shameful to write 
to an unknown young man. 

“If I wrote it I could not stay here,” she 
thought, the color coming again into her cheeks. 
“T suppose I could go to the Blairs. I hear 
they want another boarder. Oh, dear! what 
could I say? How could I express myself so as 
not to appear a bold, presuming thing ?” 

She began to compose the letter, and after 
much mental worry put it down upor. paper ; but 
it seemed so shocking that she tore it in pieces 
and threw them into the waste-basket. Yet the 
idea of her duty haunted her more than ever. 

She made copy after copy of a letter after this, 





| unnatural relations that exist between you. 





THE YOUTH’S 


and finally produced one that did not seem so 
objectionable. Its formal, stilted tone would 
have won a smile from any reader, but to Miss 
Bird it seemed the gravest piece of writing it had 
ever been her lot to consider. 

Mr. RIcHARD THURSTON, Sir:—Pardon a 


stranger for addressing you. The undersigned is 
the school-teacher of District Number Seven, 


But here comes Miss Goodall, | boarding with your parents. She has long been a 


witness of their great love for you, and grief at = 
She 
has come to consider it her duty—though she 
assures you, sir, a highly troublesome one—to write 
you of this state of the case, and urge you to 
procure a furlough as soon as possible and hasten 
home in order to relieve your parents of the heavy 
burden of sorrow and regret that rests upon them. 

She is sure that when you reflect upon the 
subject, you will see that this step is your duty 
and will hasten to fulfil it. 

Asking pardon for her seeming boldness in 
addressing you, she remains, very respectfully, 

CYNTHIA R. BIRD. 


Miss Bird had much comfort in her use of the 
pronoun of the third person. 
conceal herself, and lessen the boldness she still 
felt guilty of. As soon as she had mailed her 
letter she went to Mrs. Blair’s and engaged 
board, to begin the week before Thanksgiving. 

The teacher gave no reason to Mrs. Thurston 
for her proposed change, and that good woman 
felt aggrieved. 

Sheasked her husband that night if he supposed 
the school-teacher found fault with her cooking. 

‘How will she get along at old lady Blair’s, 
then?” returned Mr. Thurston. “It’s mighty 
strange that she wants to leave us, to live on 
their fare.’ 

They could not know how hard it was for Miss 
Bird to leave them, nor how she cried the evening 
she packed her trunk. But she would rather 
have given up her school than face Dick Thurston 
in case he came home. Not till after she sent 
her letter had she thought of the possibility of his 
speaking to his father and mother of what she 
had done. Then she grew hot and cold by 
turns. 

‘*What shall I do if he comes and tells them?” 
she repeated over and over to herself. 

But Dick Thurston was blessed with a little 
insight. Though he laughed loud and long on 
reading the stilted inessage, and exclaimed, 
‘Some queer-minded old maid!’’ he nevertheless 
respected the spirit that performed this “‘trouble- 
some duty,” and resolved that her letter should 
remain a secret between them. 

“Bless Cynthia R. Bird for letting me know 
the state of affairs at home!” he cried, with an 
unusual glitter in his brown eyes; “and now for 
a furlough that will bring me there before 
Thanksgiving!” 

“Good land, wife, you act as if you were 
going to keep Thanksgiving same as ever!’ 
exclaimed Mr. Thurston, coming into the kitchen 
where Mrs. Thurston was chopping mince-meat. 

She only looked at him with an unusually 
happy smile, and went calmly on with her work. 

“It beats the Dutch!” he reflected to himself 
as he went out through the woodshed. 

If Mrs. Thurston had spoken her mind, she 
would have said that in emptying Miss Bird’s 
scrap-basket her eyes had been arrested by seeing 
her son’s name and address on a piece of paper, 
and her mother love had urged her a little farther 
than conscience would otherwise have approved. 

“Why, if that dear little teacher has actually 
written Dick a letter, he may be here by Thanks- 
giving!. Bless her!’—she did not know she was 
repeating Dick’s own words. ‘And that’s why 
she went to the Blairs! Poor, sensitive child! 
Well, no one shall ever know the secret. But 
oh, Dick, if this should bring you home!” 

With a heart as light as a bird’s Mrs. Thurston 
went now about her work. Some of her nice 
food found a place on old Mrs. Blair’s table, and 
Miss Bird wondered how it happened that her 
landlady’s cooking was so much improved. She 
made a call on the Thurstons, but felt so flurried 
while there she did not stay long. 

Now Thanksgiving was close at hand, and it 
had begun snowing. Miss Bird ventured on a 
longer call that forenoon. ‘‘For,’’ she thought, “‘it 
will be the last one I shall dare to make.” 

Mrs. Thurston was bustling about, stopping 
now and then to talk with her visitor. 

**Mercy!”’ she exclaimed, looking out of the 
window, “how it does snow. We shall have a 
real old-fashioned Thanksgiving.” She hastened 
out to the kitchen to look at her mince-pies in the 
oven, “which,” she said, “I would not forget for 
the world.” 

Mrs. Thurston had searcely gone when Miss 
Bird, casting her eyes up the road, saw a tall 
fellow in a soldier’s uniform coming toward the 
house. 

Involuntarily she screamed, ‘‘Mrs. Thurston !” 
Then she ran into a side room, drawing the door 
nearly to after her. Mrs. Thurston, almost 
alarmed, hastened in, but when she saw the 
soldier she cried in even a louder voice, “Father !” 

Then she opened the door and clasped Dick, 
all snow-besprinkled as he was, in her motherly 
arms. 

“O Dick! Dick! Dick!’ she sobbed. 

“My boy, you’ve come!” said Mr. Thurston, 
his voice scarcely audible, and all three were 
weeping, as Miss Bird could see through her 
crack of the door. 

Leaving them to their joyful meeting, she 
stole quietly out and returned to Mrs. Blair’s. 


It seemed to! <@ 








COMPANION. 


“Tease as I would, I could not get her to come 
over to Thanksgiving dinner,” said Mrs. Thurston 
to her husband and son the morning of that 


happy day. ABBY M. GANNETT. 
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THE RIVER TOWN. 


There the sailor trolls a song, 
There the sea-gull dips her wing, 
There the wind is clear and strong, 
There the waters break and swing. 


Archibald Lampman. 
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A Dinner by Proxy. 


y ERTON Thayer’s waking thoughts 
on a certain gray November 
morning were of the Thanks- | 
giving dinner to which he was 
to sit down at three in the! 
afternoon. Before his mind’s 
eye was a table loaded with 
things meet for the occasion— 
an enormous turkey, well browned, and with all 
the accompaniments that appetite and precedent 
could suggest ; chicken-pies ; other pies of varied | 
internal composition, but all invested with 
delicate, flaky crust ; an English pudding, passing 
rich and to be made richer by a marvellous sauce ; 
jellies, sweetmeats; fruits, nuts and creams. 

The vision might have made an ordinary boy’s 
mouth water, but it had no such effect on Merton. 








“HE'S AN 


He was not an ordinary boy, for he lay in his 
bed simply loathing that prospective dinner. 

“It’s what I call hard lines,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘making me sit through it—two hours, 
just because there’s company from out of 
town. All old folks, talking of things I don’t 
know or care about! No decent victuals! 
And worst of all, got to be helped to everything, 
and got to pretend to eat it. I believe I’m 
thankfuller any other day in the year than what 
I am Thanksgiving day.” 

Having thus rebuked his fates, he took a book 
from beneath his pillow with the intention of 
forgetting trouble until the ringing of the break- 
fast bell. 

Merton Thayer had an “odd streak,” as his 
mother called it, that manifested itself in a persis- 
tent refusai to eat anything but the simplest food. 
Meats of all kinds, pastry and confectionery, 
were an abomination to him. His greatest 
luxury and his daily necessity were combined in 
one dish, known to the household as ‘“‘hasty 
pudding and milk.” 

Now Mrs. Thayer liked, and liked others to 
like, toothsome eatables, and Mr. Thayer, who 
had advanced from country storekeeper to city 
merchant, was abundantly able to provide them. 
The Thayers were very far from being ‘‘society 
people,” but they set a good table, as many of 
their friends well knew; and the fact that even 
in the presence of company the only son of the 
house would decline her triumphs of cookery 
and call for his primitive bowl amounted, in the 
opinion of the good mother, almost to a scandal. 

In her anxiéty she had once taken Merton to a 
physician, much to the boy’s disgust. 

““My dear madam,” the learned man had said, 
after a professional scrutiny, ‘‘there is really 
nothing the matter with your son. His flesh is 
firm and his eye bright. The action of the heart 
is regular and the respiration normal. The 
peculiarity which disturbs you is merely a—an 
idiosynerasy—nothing more. Just a slight idio- 
synerasy, which he will doubtless outgrow. In 
the meantime, it is probably beneficial, and is 
certainly quite harmless and, I should think, 
economical.”’ 

The doctor smiled as he pocketed his fee, and 
Mrs. Thayer retired, only partially satisfied. 
She did not like these odd streaks, these idiosyn- 
crasies. She would willingly have paid the 


doctor many times his fee if only he could have 
cured that idiosynerasy. 

However, there was nothing to be done; and 
as Mr. Thayer was serenely sure that Merton 
was all right, she had concluded to leave the boy 
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for a time to his own will and to his pudding and 
milk. But on this Thanksgiving day some of Mrs. 
Thayer’s cousins from her old home in the 
country were to be her guests, and she had 
resolved that for once Merton should appear like 
other folks. So she had told him the night 
before that he must take his place at the dinner 
and conduct himself in a manner becoming in 
the eyes of his relatives, and that he must at 
least make a pretence of eating what was set 
before him. 

The book which Merton found under his 
pillow this Thanksgiving morning was one that 
he had chosen from his father’s library the night 
before on account of its odd title, “If, Yes and 
Perhaps.” It consisted of a series of stories and 
sketches. He had read the first one—‘*The Man 
Without a Country’’—the night before, with the 
absorbing interest which that wonderful story 
can never fail to awaken in the minds of patriotic 
Americans. 

Now, with almost equal interest, though of a 
different kind, he read another of the series. No 
doubt thousands of people before Merton’s time 
had been amused by that story of “My Double 
and How He Undid Me,” but possibly he was 
the first to read it with any intention of imitating 
the course of action therein described. He would 
not have thought of such a thing had it not been 
for the fact that he himself had a double all 
ready for use. 

One of his classmates at school—a boy named 
Larry Peters, who lived in a tenement-house 





IMPOSTOR.” 


near the wharves—was said to be the very image 
of Merton. ‘The resemblance was not merely a 
matter of straight white hair, square forehead, 
big blue eyes and dimpled cheeks, common to 
both, but it extended to the very motions of the 
body and to the tones of the voice. Even the 
difference in their dress, often expressing the 
contrast of moderate wealth with poverty, did 
not prevent teachers and schoolmates from 
frequently mistaking one for the other. 

Merton, naturally enough, thought of Larry 
when he saw the title of the story. As he read 
along he became convineed that the clergyman’s 
plan of escaping from some of his irksome social 
duties by means of his double was both proper 
and feasible. 

Then in a flash of inspiration he saw how he 
himself might make use of that plan in a modified 
form. 

By the time that he had finished the story and 
made preparations for his late appearance at 
breakfast, he had a scheme all mapped out for 
eating that dreaded Thanksgiving dinner by 
proxy. 

Merton ate his pudding and milk with a 
preoccupied air, and then set forth in search of 
Larry Peters, finding him, as he expected, at a 
livery stable where Larry earned a little money 
by “‘odd jobs.” 

“I say, Larry,” began Merton, ‘“‘where do you 
eat your Thanksgiving dinner?” 

“Don’t eat any to speak of,” replied the boy, 
soberly; ‘‘there’s only father and me, you 
know, and he doesn’t go in for dinners much.” 

“No, 1 suppose not,” said Merton, hastily, 
remembering Mr. Peters’s probable way of 
spending a holiday ; ‘‘and so I want you to dine 
at my house to-day.” 

“You don’t mean it!” cried Larry. But in an 
instant the flush of pleasure in his face deepened 
into the crimson of shame. ‘‘You’re only 
chaffing,” he said. ‘Of course I’m not fit to sit 
at your table. Your mother never told you to 
invite me.” 

“Well, not exactly,” admitted Merton. He 
took a book from his overcoat pocket. ‘I want 
to read you a story,” he said, ‘and then tell you 
of a scheme I’ve thought of.” 

The two boys went into a harness-room, where 
Merton read aloud the story of “My Double and 
How He Undid Me,” and afterward outlined his 
scheme. 

Larry liked the story, but not the scheme. ‘“‘It 
wouldn’t work,” he declared. ‘The idea of me 
sitting at your father’s table and trying to pass 
myself off for you! They’d know me for an 
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impostor and throw me out, neck and heels. 
Why, didn’t the man’s double in the story get 
found out at last ?” 

“Oh,” said Merton, “that’s only because he 
wasn’t bright, as you are. You'll carry it 
through all right. Father is near-sighted, and 
mamma will be taken up with the company. 
You won’t have to say anything—I never do 
when anybody’s round. Just eat—that’s all. 
And I want you to have a chance at that dinner, 
old chap. It will be fine—that is, for those 
that like it.” 

“But would it be right ?” 

“Why, I can’t see that it will harm any one. 
It was a minister, you know, that did the trick 
in the story, and I know he’s a good man. I 
heard him preach once, up to Boston.” 

“ve promised to drive a hack to the -three- 
thirty train,’ began Larry. 

But Merton interrupted joyfully, ‘“That’s first- 
rate. I’ll take your place. You do my work 
and I’ll do yours, and no one will be the 
wiser.” 

At a quarter before three that afternoon 
Merton had succeeded in getting Larry into his 
room without attracting attention, had arrayed 
him in his own best 
suit, and had himself 
donned Larry’s well- 
worn garments. 

“There,” he  ex- 
claimed triumphantly, 
“you look just as I 
do in the glass when I 
am ready for church! 
Now remember what 
I told you about the 
dining-room. Second 
flight down, door to 
the right. When it’s 
three by my watch 
walk down slowly, 
and you’ll get there 
just about as the rest 


do. You can tell 
father and mother 
from the company 


easy enough. Mother 
will introduce you to 
the cousins—haven’t 
seen them for some 
years, you know. 
Perhaps they will 
offer to kiss you; if 
they do you will have 
to stand up to it, but 
probably they won’t. 
Dinner will last till 
about half-past four. 
Afterward you will all go into the parlor. 





THE YOUTH’S 


was Lawrence Barker?” said Mrs. Thayer, | 
who had recovered her composure. 
I thought for a minute it was Brother Lawrence | 
back again just as he used to be.” 

“That is my real name,” said Larry. “Only | 
I’ve been called Peters since my father died in | 
California, and Mr. Peters took me to live with 
him.” 

“James,” said Mrs. Thayer to her husband, in | 
a tone of conviction, “that boy is Brother | 
Lawrence’s son. Nobody else could be so like | 
him in every way.” | 

And so it proved. All through the Thanks- 
giving dinner the boy was plied with questions. 
Larry remembered his father perfectly, and he 
recalled matters that left no doubt as to his 
identity. 

It was a long and sad story—life in a mining | 
town; the death of Larry’s mother, whom he | 
scarcely remembered; later the death of his) 
father; his adoption by Mr. Peters, his father’s 
friend; Mr. Peters’s hard luck and falling into | 
evil courses; removal to the East, and a life of | 
increasing hardship for the boy. 

“Father told me when I was little,” said 





| Larry, “‘that he was going to take me East to see | 


“ ESPYING 





Then | his people as soon as he struck it rich. But he 


say, ‘Excuse me, please,’ and leave. You will find | never seemed to strike it rich.” 


me at the stable, and we’ll change off again. | 
| had succeeded perfectly. 


It’s a great lark. Good-by!” 
Merton slipped out of the house by a back way. 


ifeantime Merton’s impersonation of Larry 
He had driven the 
hack to the train and performed various ‘‘chores”’ | 


Larry, thus ieft alone, looked curiously around | around the stable without exciting suspicion. | 


the room, noting Merton’s boyish treasures. 


surveyed himself in the glass, and was distinctly | ance. 


As time went on he became impatient, | 


THE TURKEYS HE DASHED AT THEM.” 


COMPANION. 


“Mamma,” he whispered, in return, “I haven’t 


faint. Mayn’t I have —” he hesitated, and his 
eyes feli. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Thayer, with a look of settled 
patience on her face, “‘I suppose you can find 
some pudding and milk in the pantry.” 

F. E. C. RoBBINns. 
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An Unfortunate Experience. 


HAVE no sympathy with the 
proposition that the turkey 
should be made the national 
bird instead of the eagle. 
The eagle may be a cruel 
robber and tyrant, but he is 
not a_ fool; 
turkey is nearest an idiot of 
all the feathered tribe. 

The turkey’s brain is the smallest, in proportion 
to the weight of its body, of all warm-blooded 
living creatures ; and that fact alone must forever 
debar him from attaining eminence in a country 
like the United States. 
The turkey is not 
brainy enough. But 
worse still, he is a 
bird of no character 
and no principle. 
There is simply no 
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will do. I may be a 
prejudiced critic, but 
I know something 
about the turkey from 
more or less _inter- 
course with him. One 
of the crushing expe- 
riences of my boy- 
hood was in connec- 
tion with these stupid 
birds. 

It happened fully 
thirty-five years ago, 
but I have been 
acquainted with the 
turkey all the way 
along. There is no 
change in him. It is 
the same witless old 
bird. The best that 
can be said of the 
turkey alive, is that 
he is an early riser; 
but when up he often 
makes so bad a use 
of his time that he had much better have remained 
on the roost. My strictures, be it observed, 
apply wholly to live turkey. In his Thanksgiv- 
ing-day condition no one can possibly entertain 
greater respect for him. 

At the date of my story, it was the custom 


He | Then he sat down, waiting for Larry’s appear- | among the farmers of that inland county of New 


England where my parents resided to give to 


pleased with the novel effect of well-made clothes | and he even had doubts as to whether he was | boys the use of a small piece of land every year, 
upon his person. He frequently consulted his | getting much comfort out of his scheme, after all. | to cultivate for themselves and have the proceeds 


gold watch—his for the time being. 


He could not even surmise how the adventure | frightened. 
would end, but come what would, he was glad | uncomfortable suspicion came into his mind, 
of this chance to see what it was like to live in a | and he started for home in a panic. 


comfortable home. He wished that they had 
swapped places for good; but no—on second 


| 
| 


Still Larry did not come. Merton began to be | 
What had happened? Suddenly an | 





As, breathless from running, he entered the | 
house, he heard a hum of conversation, and | 


thought, he wouldn’t put off such an exchange | cautiously looking through the half-opened parlor 


as that on Merton, even if he could. 


as spending money. The boys took care of this 
little crop at odd moments, when not at work 
otherwise on the farm. 
quarter of an acre of potatoes, or corn, or oats; 
or, if near a village, a plot of sweet-corn which 
could be sold in the ear while green. 

Through this custom the lad became a small 


He looked | door, he beheld Larry sitting much at his ease in | farmer on his own account, and was led to take 


at the watch once more, and saw that it was the centre of an interested group, and engaged in | a personal interest in agriculture. To the girls 


three o’clock. 


“Where’s the boy?” said Mr. Thayer, as the | 
‘Late, as | traitor!” he said to himself. 


company took seats at the table. 
usual !” 


“Here he is,” replied Mrs. Thayer, glancing the cold!” 


at the door. ‘*This is our son, Merton,” she said 


to the guests; “I think you would hardly have | the consternation of the country cousins. 
She stopped abruptly, staring in | isn’t your boy!” he shouted. 


known —” 
stupefaction at the boy who was timidly edging 
his way to the vacant seat at the table. 

For one minute Mrs. Thayer believed that she 


was dreaming, and she actually pinched herself | the emergency. 
in the effort to awake. In her dream the past | rehearsing his part in expectation of Merton’s 
and present commingled, as is often the way | appearance. 

dreams. She saw before her her son | 


with 





Merton’s best clothes—familiar things of to-day ; | 


but the face and form that went with them, 
though quite as familiar, belonged to days gone 
by. 

Presently she heard a voice, seemingly at a 
distance, saying, ‘Why, your son is the image of 
your brother Lawrence, as I remember him.” 

Then she found her own voice. ‘“‘Are you 
Lawrence Barker?” she cried. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Larry, in trembling tones. 

“What’s that?’”? demanded Mr. Thayer, in 
astonishment. He peered through his spectacles 
first at his wife, then at Larry. “Why, what in 
the world does this mean!” he exclaimed. ‘This 
isn’t Merton! Who are you, boy, and how came 
you here?” 

‘Please, sir, I'm Larry Peters, and I didn’t 
mean any harm. Merton just wanted me to take 
his place, ’cause he doesn’t like Thanksgiving 
dinners, and I never had a chance to eat one.” 
Larry was frightened, and he had hard work 
to make an intelligible story, but he finally 
succeeded. 

“Well, I never!” said the eldest of*the visiting 
cousins, drawing a long breath. 

“What did the boy mean by saying that he 





fluent discourse. 
Merton’s heart seemed to stand still. ‘The | 

“He means to keep | 

my place, now he has it, and leave me out in 


With a sharp ery he dashed into the room, to 
“He 
“T am Merton, and 
his name is Larry Peters.” 

It happened that Mrs. Thayer was not in the 
room at the time, but Mr. Thayer was equal to) 
In fact, he had been mentally | 


“It may be as you say,” he replied, quietly, 
“*but this boy seems to have possession here. We 
like him very well, and I think we’ll keep him.” 

“What! and turn me off, father?” cried | 
Merton, brokenly. 

“Suppose I should tell you,” said Mr. Thayer, 
in measured tones, “that 1 do not want a son 
who will deceive his father, and sell his birthright 
for a mess of —” he came near saying “‘hasty- | 
pudding,” but substituted “‘pottage.” 

But just then Mrs. Thayer entered. ‘“O/| 
Merton!” she exclaimed; “have they told you | 
that this dear boy is your own cousin?” And 
she quickly proceeded to tell him whose son 
Larry was. | 

‘““My dear,” said Mr. Thayer, when the story | 
was finally told, “‘you interrupted me at a critical 
point in a course of punishment that I thought 
Merton deserved.” 

“But I got my punishment all right,” said 
Merton; ‘‘and I suppose I deserved it, though I 
really didn’t mean any harm. I tell you I felt 
angry and very uncomfortable when I thought 
Larry had got my place!’’ 

Presently Mrs. Thayer whispered to Merton: 
“Do go up to your room and change those | 
clothes, and make yourself presentable.” 





| the benefaction usually took the form of a ewe | 


lamb, which was allowed to grow up at the 
homestead, or, after a year or two, perhaps, was 
let out to some neighboring farmer, *‘to double in 


| three years,” so that by the time the little girl 


was eighteen, she would have a flock of sheep of 
her own, to be her dowry as a farmer’s wife. 
One of my little schoolmates, who thus ‘‘put out” 
three cosset lambs when she was six years old, 
became possessed of a flock of nearly fifty sheep 
before leaving home at the age of nineteen. 

At my father’s, however, none of the children 
were very fortunate in the matter of dowry flocks, 
or small crops. My sister Addie succeeded in 
putting out two sheep with a farmer; but dogs 
killed them in the course of the first season, and 
the farmer was not inclined to make the loss 
good. : 

My older brother, Forbes, and I attempted to 
cultivate half an acre of Jerusalem artichokes 
one summer. We expected to raise three hundred 
bushels, and sell them at twenty cents a bushel. 
But the land was a meadow at a distance from 
the home farm, and during August a drove of 
cattle, en route to Brighton, broke into our field 
one night and utterly devastated the crop. We did 
not discover our loss until late the following 
day, when the cattle were far on the road to 
Brighton. 

Out of compassion for our misfortune, a new 
inducement was held out to us the next spring. 
An adjoining farm of fifty acres, known as the 


| Widow Green place, had been added to the home 


farm that year. The farm buildings were still 
on it; and as they were now unoccupied, our 
father told us children that we might raise a flock 
of poultry over there, if we wished, and have 
what money we could make from them. 

The idea was not attractive to Forbes and 
myself at first, but Addie was greatly captivated 


whereas the | 


counting on what he | 


Sometimes it would be a | 


631 


| days, we decided to raise turkeys, and bought 


“I declare, | eaten a mouthful since breakfast, and I feet! four turkey-hens. 


Four broods of little turkeys were hatched, and 
then our tribulations began in earnest; rather, I 
should say, my sister’s tribulations, for she bore 
the brunt of it. When the season was over we 
computed the number of trips which Addie had 
made to the Widow Green place at six hundred, 

|and the distance was nearly half a mile. Fre- 

| quently she made eight trips in a day, to say 
| nothing of hours of searching for lost turkeys. 
| The poor girl did not know half a day’s peace of 
mind from April to October; for when those 
idiotic little creatures had not lost themselves, 
hawks, foxes, owls, or cats were troubling them. 

Nevertheless, twenty-eight of them survived 
the summer. It chanced to be a grasshopper 
year, and also a beech-nut year. The turkeys 
grew well during September and October, and 
although a stoat killed four of them in the old 
barn one night, we had—thanks to Addie’s 
untiring care and vigilance—twenty-four fine 
bronze turkeys to show for the season’s effort. 

The task of disposing of them fell upon Forbes 
and me. Turkeys were plentiful in that vicinity. 

Nearly every farmer’s wife had raised a flock, 
and it was doubtful whether they could be sold 
for cash, at any price. On one of the first days 
of November we heard that turkeys sold for 
fourteen cents a pound in Portland ; but Portland 

was nearly sixty miles away, and as there was 
| then no railway communication, a journey thither 
| was a serious undertaking. Two days’ time was 
required to make the trip with a load, and if 
poultry was dressed off and sent in a wagon, 
there was always danger of loss from warm 
weather setting in. 

To avoid this risk the experiment had several 
times been made of driving the turkeys over the 
road in a large flock. Four men or boys, with 
long sticks, could drive a flock of a hundred and 
fifty turkeys to Portland in five days. Usually a 
steady old horse was taken on these expeditions 
with a wagon freighted with corn and food; the 
horse followed slowly after as the men steered 
the feathered drove along the roads. 

Forbes and I liked the idea of driving our 
turkeys to market, for we greatly desired to see 
Portland. We talked the matter over with several 
other boys, and finally thought of a scheme for a 
union drove. It is but fair to confess that Addie 
was opposed to the scheme, but my brother and 
I embarked in it with great enthusiasm. 

We were so sanguine of success, indeed, that 
we used every spare dollar and dime that we 
possessed, or could borrow, in buying turkeys to 
add to the drove. We purchased twenty-two at 
six cents a pound, live weight; and we also took - 
thirty, raised by neighboring farmers’ wives, to 
drive on shares. 

Charley Canfield, one of our neighbors, put 
twenty into the drove on his own account; and 
Ben Webster, another youthful partner, brought 
in twenty-four, the most of which he had 
purchased at six cents a pound, in the hope of 
doubling his money. Frank Lovejoy, who lived 
in the same school district with us, was also 
admitted to partnership, and added twenty-six 
more to the drove. 

If I recollect aright we set off with our big 
drove.on the morning of the eighth of November. 
The weather had grown cold, but as yet no snow 
had fallen, although the ground had frozen a 
little during the night. Thanksgiving had been 
appointed for the seventeenth that year, in Maine. 
It was not then so much a national holiday as at 
present, and often occurred on different days in 
adjoining states. 

‘The drove was mustered on the road at seven 
o’clock in the morning. Forbes and I had loaded 
up an old farm wagon with a huge crate contain- 
ing corn on the ear to feed to the turkeys on the 
way. We had also a box full of cooked food, and 
two bed-comforters to sleep under at night. The 
other boys also had boxes and comforters, and 
the Lovejoy boy contributed an old steady horse 
for drawing the wagon. Each of us had pre- 
pared a light, peeled cedar pole, twelve or thirteen 
feet long, resembling a fishing-red, with which to 
drive the turkeys. 

Nearly everybody in the neighborhood was out 
to see us start, and as is usual, we were loaded 
with good advice. Jt was “‘don’t forget this” 
and ‘“‘be sure to remember that”—all of which 
the multitude of turkeys nearly drowned out by 
their loud and plaintive Yeep-yeep-yeep, yop- 
yop-yop ! for the frozen ground was rather cold 
and hard to their feet at that early hour of the 
morning. 
| Extending our poles we cried, “‘Shoo, there!’ 
and started the drove along the road. 

“Come up, Nance!” said the Lovejoy boy. 
Old Nance and the wagon closed up behind us, 

| and the long march to Portland began. 

Now ordinarily a drove of turkeys is as easily 
driven as a flock of sheep, for they are gregarious 
by instinet. Liftle effort is required to keep them 
together, as long as no new ideas enter their small, 
weak heads. Anything like a new idea raises 
mischief with a turkey; he hasn’t brain enough 
to manage a new idea. 

We got along very well during the first day on 
the road. Our only troubles occurred while pass- 
ing farms by the way. Whenever we came to 
houses or barns the turkeys wished to turn in, 
and whenever other flocks of turkeys were 
passed, the strong tendency was toward fusion, 
accompanied by a tremendous yeeping and yop- 








|by it. After discussing the project for several ping. Where the flock at a wayside farm was 
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small, 
response to innumerable calls from our flock. 


¢ . : a8 
it would sometimes come flying to us in 
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wagon pass along the road. The driver whistled, 
and a moment after a curly white dog came 


Then there would be half an hour’s work on our | bouncing and bounding through the green boughs. 


part and that of the wayside farmer’s 


family to | Espying the turkeys, he stopped an instant, and 


separate the turkeys, and sometimes the people | then dashed at them, barking sharply. 


were angry. We soon learned to send one of our | 
number ahead, as soon as we came in sight of a) 
farm, to give warning and to head off the local | 
flock. 

Twice during the day we gave our turkeys 
corn, for if they became hungry they attempted 
to scatter out into the fields to forage. 

As the first afternoon drew on, we began to | 
look for a good roosting-place for the turkeys for | 
the night; but quite on a sudden, just at sunset, 
the drove decided this point for itself. As we | 
were passing three or. four apple-trees beside the | 
road one of the leading turkeys called a halt and | 
flew up into a tree. Ina moment the whole flock | 
was flying into those trees. They had ‘‘struck” 
marching, and could not be induced to go a step 


farther. It was with difficulty that we called 
them down with corn, to give them their | 
supper. 


Accordingly, we camped there beside the road 
that night, close to the apple-trees, and watched 
our drove. It was a still and rather cold night; 
but we kindled a fire beside a large stone, ate 
our supper, and slept warmly all night in our 
comforters. 

Next morning the sky was cloudy and dark, but 
the turkeys were astir as soon as it began to get 
light. We fed them pientifully and set off at once. 

A little after noon snow began to fall. How 
those turkeys yeeped! The snow was cold to 
their feet, and they continued their cries till 
between two and three o’clock, when they 
suddenly flew to a grove of pines beside the 
road. We could not drive them out of the pine 
tops. After feeding the turkeys beneath the 
trees, we made a shelter of boughs about the 
wagon and camped under it, but passed a some- 
what uncomfortable night, for the snow drove 
badly, and we were unable to keep a camp-fire 
burning. 

Next morning there were three or four inches 
of snow on the ground, and the turkeys preferred 
to remain in the pine-trees until we called them 
down with corn. It was an anxious, gloomy time 
with us, for the sky remained dark, threatening 
more snow. Charley and Ben thought that we 
had better remain where we were until the snow 
in the road melted or was trodden down hard by 
passing teams ; but the turkeys soon became very 
uneasy, showing a disposition to stray away, and 
at about ten o'clock we started the drove along 
the highway again. They complained bitterly of 
the cold snow; their yeep-yop told the story of 
their discomfort until we were tired of it. Our 
own feet were far from warm, too. 

At a little past noon that day, two or three of 
the leading turkeys suddenly flew toward a barn 
which they espied a little way off the road. The 
entire flock followed them, some flying, some 
skipping with great leaps over the snowy field. 
‘The barn-door stood open. Before we overtook 
them with our drive-sticks the whole flock had 
taken refuge inside, and a rooster at the barn was 





fighting, or trying to fight, all of them at once. | miles before finding a crossing-place, and after- | | sure, this time. 


The farmer living hard by came out, but even | 


| of a large pine-tree on the other side. 


Instantly, as if electrified, all those turkeys | 


rose off the ground, each with a quick quit-quut ! 
| and sailed away! We shouted at the dog and 
stoned him away, and then went through the 
little pines in the direction the turkeys had 


| appeared to go, expecting to find them close by. 


But not a turkey, nor a turkey’s track, could we 
discover in or about any of the green thickets in 
that pasture! 
**Where in the world are they?” cried Ben. 
**That’s more’n I know,” replied Charley. 
Astonished, and beginning to feel anxious, we 


pushed off farther and continued the search for | 


half an hour. 

On the lower side of the pasture we came out 
upon the bank of a stream known as Crooked 
River, and while following along the bank, 


| darkest, bluest shade of ruin. The turkeys 
which we had brought back scarcely sufficed to 
pay six cents on a dollar of our debts; in fact, 
they were summarily taken away from us by our 
angry creditors the very next morning. 

Talk about “hard times!” 


April! 
her stocking on Christmas eve, but she hid both 
her stockings under the mat that year. 
No, my friends, I have no wish to see a turkey 
| perched on the national coat of arms. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 
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There are breadths of celestial horizons 
Overhanging the commonest wa 
The clod and the star share the suey, 
And to breathe is an ecstasy. 
Lucy Larcom. 


* 
> 





Forbes saw one of the turkeys sitting in the top | 


He at 
once called to the rest of us, and we were soon 
forced to conclude that our entire drove had 
flown across the river. There appeared to be a 
considerable forest on that side; nor was there a 
bridge, nor anything in the way of boat or raft 
on which we could Gross over. 

At length we went back to our camp at the 
maples, harnessed old Nance, and set off along 
the road to seek a bridge. We drove three or four 


/ 


\ 
| 


“THE DINNER WAS 


ward mistook roads on the other side of the river, 


An ‘‘ Entertaining ’’ Thanksgiving. 


: L) 
steel knife, unceremoniously arrested in their 
ascent, spilled over into his plate. 


“‘Why, yes, I reckon so, ’Thusy—I reckon so,” 
he answered. ‘I calculated to fetch them all, 


ID you get all the things down to the 
Forks, Amos?” 
Amos Beeman started uneasily. 








A GRAND SUCCESS.” 


There was just a handful of 


‘them. I counted them off on my fingers so’s not 


with his assistance and his wife’s, it was an | 80 that it was nearly noon before we reached the | to miss anything.” 


hour’s work to dislodge those turkeys from the | 
seaffolds and high beams of the barn and start 
them along the road again. They were tired of 





marching in snow, and set up the most dismal | swamps and bogs, we searched throughout the | suggested a possible difficulty. 
| afternoon, and toward sunset came upon sixteen | 
| of the turkeys on the shore of a little pond in the | 


outcries. 

We should have done well if we had made an 
arrangement with the farmer to keep the drove | 
in his barn for a day or two, but we were worry- | 
ing already on account of lost time, and felt | 
obliged to push on. I do not think we advanced 
more than five miles that day, for the drove soon | 
began to mope, and by three or four o’clock we | 
camped them for the night in a clump of six or | 
eight large sugar-maples which stood in a pasture 
to the right of the highway, amongst a growth of 
low, young pines. 

We thought that the thick, low pines would 
shelter them, the ground being still bare under 
the boughs; but as soon as they had eaten their 
corn, and it drew toward night, they all went to 
roost thirty feet high in the bare sugar-maple 
tops. A turkey is a turkey; his habits, such as 
they are, are unalterably fixed. 

An owl came around during the night, and 
immediately there was a great commotion in the | 
maples. It was too cloudy and dark for us to/| 
see what took place aloft, but turkeys began to 
drop to the ground. Each, when the owl flew 
near, uttered a single note of quut/ and dropped | 
off its roost. By shouting we at length frightened | 
the owl away. It alighted in a tree at a distance | 
and gave several loud screeches, at every one of | 
which turkeys came dropping down from the 
maples. 

At daybreak we found that they had nearly all | | 
tumbled out of the trees during the night, and | 
were dodging about on the ground under the pine 
boughs. Lofty roosting had not prospered that | 
time. Evidently they had passed an unquiet | 
night; they appeared dazed, or wild, and darted 
hither and thither under the little pines, extending | 
their long necks, peering this way and that. | 

Charley and Forbes shelled corn, and at last | 
we collected the turkeys in a little open spot 





woods where we supposed our turkeys had taken 
to cover. 
Here, up and down the river-bank and in wet 


woods. Three of these escaped us while we 


were attempting to drive them out to the road | 


where our horse was hitched. 

By this time it had grown dark, and as we had 
left our food-box and “comforters” at our last | 
camp on the other side of the river, we felt 
obliged to return there. Accordingly, we put 


into the corn crate the thirteen turkeys which we | 
had retaken and retraced our way thither during | 


the evening, having to drive fully nine miles. 

There came another flurry of snow during the 
night, and when the bleak morning dawned 
there waked under that old wagon five of the 
worst discouraged, most homesick and wholly 
demoralized boys in all New England. 

Our true course—so people afterward told us— 
would have been to take our thirteen turkeys 
back to the place where we had found them, and 
trusted to their yeepings to call in the others; but 
hope and courage had left us. Moreover, our 
stock of eatables was running low. The snow, 
too, together with wet feet and the distance from 
home, had wrecked our spirits. 


What we did was to harness old Nance and | 


drive for home, with our thirteen turkeys in the 
crate. It was but a dismal report which we had 
to make when we arrived late that evening, and 
it was one that filled everybody with dissatisfac- 
tion and disgust. 

Charley’s older brother, William, and Ben 
Webster’s father set off next forenoon to see 


what could be done toward recovering the lost | 
Forbes went with them to point out the | 


drove. 
place. They were absent four days, but found 
only three turkeys! 


It was thought that certain of the people living 


in the vicinity knew more about the turkeys than 
they were willing to reveal. We heard afterward 


He held up one of his big, hairy hands and 
regarded it speculatively. The second finger 
was not there, and the vacant place in the row 
Amos looked at 
Mrs. Arethusa across the castor*bottles. Her 
round face bore a look of patient resignation. 
She stirred her tea and took a sip. 

“You got the wrong hand again, Amos,” she 
said, mildly. ‘There were five things.” 
| Youdon’ttell,’Thusy! Well, then, I skipped 
one, certain. Aint that too bad? It was a 
mighty unfortunate dispensation that chopped off 
that finger, and I reckon I’m going to get into 
scrapes on account of it till the end of time. 
I can never seem to recollect to count things on 
tother hand.” 

“Your recollecting machinery always was just 
a little in need of oiling, you know Amos,” Mrs. 
Arethusa*remarked, quietly. 

Amos fortified himself with several mouthfuls 
of beans and visibly brightened. ‘But I got 
the prunes, ’Thusy, that you were ’specially 
hankering for —” 

“The prunes ?” 

“Yes; they’re out under the wagon seat. But 
| Si Walker said they hadn’t any stoneless ones— 
| hadn’t ever had any, nor ever heard of them. I 
| told him I guessed you’d made a mistake. You | 
thought you saw them advertised in the weekly.” 

Arethusa Beeman suddenly began to laugh. 
| She moved back her chair a little way to give 
| herself more room. 
| Amos Azariah Beeman, if you aint the enter- 
tainingest man I ever saw!’’ she gasped, between 
the convulsions of her ample figure. “‘You do 
beat all! What do you s’pose Silas Walker 
thinks of my sending after prunes without stones 
in them ?” 

Amos smiled weakly in sympathy. ‘Well, I 
thought it was a little queerish myself, "Thusy, 
| but I tried to suit you.” 

“I’ve never made my Thanksgiving plum- 
puddings with prunes in them yet,” Mrs. 
Arethusa chuckled. ‘I’ve been accustomed to 





among the pines and gave them their breakfast. | that it was considered “good gunning” in that | use raisins —’”’ 


‘They ate fully twenty quarts of corn. As they | 
were picking up the last kernels, and we stood | 
to one side watching them, we heard a horse and | 


locality during Thanksgiving week. 
We five boys were simply ruined, so far as our 
speculation was concerned; it was the very 


“Oh! Why, yes.” 
Mrs. Arethusa moved up to the table again and 
ladied out a generous saucerful of boiled rice, 


Why, Forbes and | 
I did not have so much as a cent in our posses- | 
sion again until maple-sugar time the following | 
Always before this poor Addie had hung | 


The beans on the broad blade of his | 
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piling it high with sugar. ‘Have some more 
tea, Amos, do!” she urged, forgivingly. ‘‘You’ve 
no need to fret over the prunes. They’ll do for 
sauce, and I guess I can stone a few raisins.” 

“Pll help you, "Thusy—if I don’t forget it.” 
His good-natured face looked quite crestfallen. 
The constant hitches in his ‘‘recollecting machin- 
ery” and his absent-mindedness were sources of 
unfeigned mortification to him. Fortunately for 
his wife, they possessed a certain power of 
entertainment that compensated largely for her 
trials on account of them. Moreover, Mrs. 
Arethusa was very fond of Amos. 

She went about her dishwashing after dinner 
with the remnants of the laugh still lurking in 
her pleasant gray eyes and radiating little 
wrinkles from their corners. 

“I don’t know what Amos’ll be doing next,” 
she said aloud to herself. ‘*He does beat all, the 
| way he goes on! When was it—day before 
| yesterday ?—no, day before that—he came in 
| right after dinner with the milk-pail half-full of 
milk. He looked real distressed and put out. 
Amos sets great store by this last cow. ‘’Thusy,’ 
| he said, said he, ‘I’m dreadful afraid she’s drying 
|up! Just you look at that for a mess of milk, 

will you? And I had hard work to get that!’ 

| I was considerably taken back till it came over 
me how it was. ‘Well, Amos,’ I said, ‘I don’t 
know’s I blame her much. I don’t know’s any 
well-regulated cow would want to be milked at 
high noon!’ And Amos gave one look at the 
clock and another one at me, and then sat down 
on the sofa and looked at a crack in the floor. 
He said afterward he guessed ’twas because we 
had sponge-cake for dinner, and it reminded him 
of supper.’”’ 

Mrs. Arethusa wiped the plates cautiously and 
put them away. 

**A mos is the entertainingest man !’’ she added. 

It was her habit to talk to herself over her 
work. It “let her out,” she said, when she could 
not find the heart to banter Amos. And not for 
worlds would Mrs. Arethusa Beeman have talked 
over his shortcomings with the neighbors. So 
she made a confidante of herself, and had many a 
hearty laugh, and perhaps also a few as hearty 
sighs, over Amos’s latest ‘‘ways” as she moved 
about among her pans and dishes. 

To-day, however, there was too much to do to 
stop long to laugh. There were the raisins to 
stone and the currants to sort for the big plum- 
pudding. Thanksgiving was only four days 
away, and Mrs. Arethusa’s orderly soul allowed 
no hurrying and flurrying at the last minute. 
Her puddings were always ready at least two days 
ahead of time, and tasted all the better for it, too. 

“T’ll put in an extra handful of plums for little 
Emmie and the Dimples. They’re master hands 
for plums, both of them. Children mostly are, I 
reckon.” 

For Eben’s folks were coming over to Thanks- 
giving this year for the first time for several 
seasons. They had only moved back to Forks 
Village within the year. 

“1 declare, I forgot to ask Amos if he called 
and invited them! I’m afraid he didn’t,” Mrs. 
Arethusa exclaimed, dripping a plump raisin 
over the water-cup, preparatory to its stoning. 
She wiped her fingers on her apron and hurried 
to the door. 

“Amos! Amos! A-mos!’ she called. 

“Here [ be, ’Thusy! Here I be! What’s 
wanted ?”’ came back faintly from the grain- 
house beyond the shed. 

Mrs. Arethusa raised her voice to quavering 
shrillness: “Did you stop at Eben’s and ask 
them over for ‘Thanksgiving ?” 

Amos’s grizzled head appeared in the doorway. 
“TI did, ’Thusy, sure.” 

Mrs. Arethusa breathed a sigh of relief and 
went back to her plums. There had been a good 
deal of doubt in her mind. 

“Well, that’s all right,” she said, contentedly. 
**And of course they’ll come, bless their hearts, 
big and little and in-betweens! They shall have 
the best meal I can cook for them! But I do 
hope Amos said things straight, just as I told 
him, so’s not to have dny misunderstanding. 
He's a master man for mixing. things, Amos is.” 
Then she added hastily, as she usually did to her 
self-communings about Amos, “But I like him.” 

He came in presently, rubbing his hands 
together. “It’s growing cold,” he remarked, 
“and looks like snow, too. We'll have sledding 
for Thanksgiving after all, I guess, “lhusy. 
There, I’ll take hold and help you with the 
| raisins.” 

**What did Eben’s folks say ?” 

“Eben’s folks? Oh, yes; now what was it 
Emeline said?’’ He ran his fingers through his 
hair thoughtfully. ‘“Oh!. Emeline didn’t say 
anything, that was it. She’s sick abed. I saw 
Eben, and he said—Eben said —” 

“Emeline sick abed, and you never told me, 
Amos Beeman!” 

“T forgot to, "Thusy—for a fact I did. I forgot 
it till this minute. And I tied a pink string on 
me somewheres, too, a-purpose not to forget !’’ 

**Where’s the string?” 

Amos ruffled his hair wildly. ‘“‘I aint the least 
idea. I tied it on somewheres as sure’s I’m 
sitting in this chair.” 

““Mebbe you tied it round that missing finger,” 
Mrs. Arethusa said, with mild sarcasm. 

But Amos’s bewildered face aroused her ready 
pity. She reached across the kitchen-table and 





patted his arm gently. 
“There, Amos, don’t you fret. 





You aint really 
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responsible. There’s enough sight worse things 
than forgetting, in the world. Just you tell me 
about Emeline, now. What’s the matter?” 

“Sciatica, Eben says. Yes, 1 know ’twas 
sciatica, unless ’twas the phthisic.” 

“Sciatica, 1 guess. Emeline aint subject to 
the phthisic. Is she real sick, Amos?” 

‘‘Well, she can’t sit up, so that’s the end of 
their coming to Thanksgiving.” 

“Aint that too bad? Now aint that too bad, 
Amos?” Poor Mrs. Arethusa’s face clouded 
over dismally. She took out the extra handful 
of plums for the Dimples and little Emmie, and 
carried it back into the pantry. 

“T guess we'll finish stoning the raisins 
to-morrow,” she said. ‘“‘I feel real tired now.” 

Amos washed his hands and went into the 
sitting-room. Ina few minutes he put his head 
in at the kitchen door again and said, cheerfully, 
“We might have the young fry over to dinner, 
*Thusy. I could fetch them over in the morning 
and back at night.” 

‘“‘Why, so we might! Amos Beeman, you're a 
genius! And it would be a real lift to Eben and 
Emeline, too.” 

But it was decided not to say anything about 
the plan until Thanksgiving morning, to prevent 
all possibility of disappointing the children. 
Something might happen, of course. 

Amos followed his good-humored face through 
the door, edging in sidewise after an original 
fashion of his own. 

“How many of them are there, “lhusy ?” he 
questioned, going back to his chair by the table. 

**What—children?” Mrs. Arethusa wheeled 
about from the sink and faced him. Was there 
ever a man before who didn’t know how many 
grandchildren he had? And when she had 
taken such pains to keep Amos informed, too, | 
and drilled him in all the little names and childish 
peculiarities, from young Eben’s twin crowns on 
top of his curly head to the bewitching little 
“cracker-pricks” that gave a name to the 
Dimples! | 

She had been all over them again and again, 
and Grandfather Amos had learned them by 
heart, apparently. He loved the grandbabies 
heartily, but he would forget about them, to Mrs. 
Arethusa’s keen distress. 

To him all children looked very much alike, he 


| choring. ‘They haven’t lived in 


| and the chicken-pie and basket 





averred, and as for numbers, how could anybody 
count them when they never kept still, and were 
always getting mixed up together? Sometimes | 
there would be eleven, it seemed, and then again 
only five or six! 

Mrs. Arethusa turned back to her dish-pan. | 
“But I like him,’’ she murmured. “I like him 
just as he is.” She washed the knives and raisin 
plates and set them on the drainer. 

“There are five of them, Amos; don’t you 
remember ?’’ she said, quietly. ‘“There’s Eben 
Junior and Mary Catherine—she’s named for | 
Emeline’s great-aunt that brought her up—and 
little Emmie—she’s got blue eyes and straight | 
hair—and Amos Azariah—brown eyes, curly 
hair, named after you—and the Dimples. She’s 
the baby, with all the dimples and a pug nose.” 

Amos listened attentively, checking off the 
names on his outspread fingers. Fortunately he | 
chose the right hand, and the fingers sufficed. 

“Why, yes, so there are—five. Eben and 
Mary and Emmie and the Dimples —” He 
paused in doubt. 

“And Amos Azariah.”’ 

“And Amos Azariah.” He went off with a 
pleased face, still saying his lesson. 

Thanksgiving day came, ushered in by as | 
bright a sunrising as one could wish. The snow 
lay, crisp and speckless, in the earth’s lap. 
Chickadees swung on the bare apple-tree boughs 
and twittered as merrily as if it were summer. 
Beyond the grain-house, in the roomy barn-yard, 
the hens were out in force and seuttled about, 
lifting their feet gingerly and leaving little finely- 
pencilled tracks in the snow. 

Amos was up early, getting down the old red 
pung and oiling the harness. His face shone 
with thanksgiving. Now and then he stopped 
work to listen to the chickadee chorus in the 
trees round the corner of the wood-shed. He 
was thinking what a beautiful world it was; and 
his plain, upright soul sang a Thanksgiving song 
of its own. 

Indoors, Mrs. Arethusa bustled about the | 
kitchen, getting breakfast. Her soul, too, was | 
appreciative of the joy and thankfulness in the | 
world outside the windows. But she was very | 
busy. The puddings and pies and cakes were 
ranged invitingly along the lower pantry shelves, 
and the turkey, flanked on either side by chicken- 
pie and sparerib, sat in proud state on the 
kneading-board. She rearranged them at every 
trip into the pantry, and looked at them with 
satisfied content. How the children would enjoy 
them! 

Emmie should dish out the cranberry-sauce— 
she was such a careful little woman. Little 
Amos should sit next to big Amos, and the| 
Dimples next to grandma herself, in the black | 
walnut high chair up in the attic. She must go 








| and tended the cooking turkey 


| have been sadly ruffled if she 





up and bring it down right after breakfast. 
The dictionary, in a common chair, would boost | 
up little Amos enough. So she went on planning | 
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“TI wish we could help them, Amos,’ said 
Mrs. Arethusa with a pitying sigh. ‘““There don’t 
seem to be any poor folks at the Forks.” 

“Well, no, there don’t, ’Thusy. But now I 
think of it, | saw some dreadful hungry, peaked- 
looking children over there the other day. I 
gave them that bag of soda crackers I got at 
the store—that’s where it went to! I haven’t 
remembered till this identical minute, but I 
knew I bought them all right.” 

Mrs. Arethusa’s knife and fork dropped with 
a subdued clatter. ‘‘Where do they live, Amos? 
Can’t we send them something to-day ?” 

Amos threaded his hair with his fingers retlee- 
tively. Then he brightened. 

“Oh, yes—that’s it. ‘They live close by Eben’s 
folks, in the old Higgins house. I saw them 
playing in the yard. They had the pindlingest 
faces you ever saw, "Thusy. I don’t believe the 
little ecreeturs ever had a whole meal of victuals 
at once in their lives!” 

Mrs. Arethusa went to the pantry and brought 
out the chicken-pie. 

“We don’t need it, Amos,” she said, “and I’ll 
pack a basket of other things, too. I want you 
to leave them at the Higgins house. Now don’t 
forget it, Amos!” she implored. 

“No, ’Thusy. I won’t eat any Thanksgiving 
dinner myself if I’m the means of those little 
things losing something good to eat for onge in 
their lives.” Amos registered 
the vow with solemn strokes 
of his knife against his plate. 

“Tye just recollected,” he 
continued, ‘“‘who they are. I 
asked Si Walker about them. 
Their pa’s in the hospital with 
something incurable, and their 
ma goes out washing and 


these parts long.” 
After breakfast the pung 
jingled up to the back door, 


were stowed away in it, with 
plenty of robes and wrappings 
for Eben’s children. Mrs. 
Arethusa stood watching till 
the crunching of the rusty 
runners grew faint in the 
distance. She set the table, 


and bubbling pots with great 
care. 

Back and forth from pantry 
to table and from stove to 
sink she travelled tirelessly. 
By a quarter before eleven 
o’clock everything was ready, 
even to little Amos’s boosting 
dictionary and the quaint, 
bespriggled pinafore on the 
Dimples’ high chair, and she 
sat resting and listening by 
the window. There they were! 
No; that was the Gainses going 
by, down to Elnathan’s to 
dinner. 

Her peaceful mind would 
could have known of the 
soundless depths of abstraction 
into which Amos had plunged 
on his townward way. Just 
one of his old absent-minded 


| fits; but to attack him, good 


man, on Thanksgiving day! 

Mrs. Arethusa rocked on in unconscious serenity. 
There! that was old Dolly’s step in the squeaking 
snow ; and she could hear the children’s chatter. 

She hurried to the door with outstretched arms. 
“Bless the dear little souls! Grandma’s dreadful 
glad to see them —” she cried, cheerily. Then 
she started back in consternation as the pungful 
of tow-headed little folks emptied itself before her. 

“Amos <Azariah Beeman!” she ejaculated. 
“OQ Amos Azariah Beeman !” 

Amos turned inquiringly. ‘Well, *Thusy,— 
why, ’Thusy !” He hurried toward her. “‘What 
is it? Aint there five of them, ’Thusy? I 
counted five for sure. You said there was five!” 

The children stood about bewildered, sucking 
their little, cold fingers. One of them began to cry. 
Mrs. Arethusa’s warm heart expanded instantly. 


She threw open the door wide and hustled them in. 


“You go right in and get warmed up,” she 
said, kindly. Then she closed the door and stood 
outside. “Amos,” she said, “you’ve been and 
brought the wrong children! These must be the 
hungry-faced children that live next to Eben’s.” 

Her voice vibrated indignantly, until she read 
the misery on poor Amos’s countenance. With 
a sudden impulse, then, she began to laugh. 

“Well, if you aint the entertainingest man, 
Amos Beeman! If you don’t beat all!” 

Through the window she saw the children 
staring eagerly at the loaded table. Their thin 
little faces looked sharp with desire. 

**Poor little things!”” Mrs. Arethusa murmured. 
“They shall eat the whole tableful if they want to.” 

“T guess it’s the Lord’s doing, Amos,” she 
said, raising her voice. “I guess it’s all right. 
You put up Dolly and come straight in. I'll dish 
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again astonishingly often. In a worldful of 
Thanksgiving dinners, there could scarcely have 
been one more thoroughly appreciated and eaten 
up! And Mrs. Arethusa exclaimed more than 
once under her breath, ‘It was the Lord’s doing!” 

Amos’s puzzled, troubled face smoothed out 
and beamed benevolently about him. There was 
little need of his sacrificing his own dinner to 
keep his vow of the early morning, and he ate | 
with relish, in the brief intervals of serving the | 
five hungry little guests. 

But one mystery was never cleared up. Mrs. 
Arethusa failed ever to discover the fate of her 
chicken-pie. It had vanished from Amos’s 
memory as completely as from the bottom of 
the old red pung. 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


| then plunged into a narrow gorge. 
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until we were well into the region of the high 
and rugged hills that gather around the great 
shoulders of the Balkan range on its northern 
slope. The highway winds over these foot-hills 
in a series of sharp curves and steep grades, but 
preserves a good average width. It was at that 
time in pretty fair condition, and our progress 
was comparatively easy and rapid. 

One afternoon, toward sunset, the column 
halted, and the troops were deployed to the right 
and left of the road, and soon disappeared among 
the trees. A few scattered shots told us that the 
enemy was prepared to resist our advance. 

Riding up the road a little way, we could see 
that the highway turned to the east a little, and 
On the south 
side of this cafion the lines of a freshly built 


| earthwork broke the smooth surface of the highest 
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A Tragedy Above the Clouds. 
By F. D. Millet. 


E had been expecting a battle for 
twenty-four hours or more, and 
the fever of anticipation did not 
make us rest any easier as we 
turned in after nightfall under the | 

friendly shelter of a high gravel-bank along 








the | 
highway. It was late in the month of November, 





in the year 1877, and we were among the foot- | 
hills of the Balkans on a rapid march to try to | 
fight our way through the Turkish lines and move 
on Sofia and Adrianople. 

Nineteen years is a long time to keep in mind | 
the incidents of a war, and I may as well review | 
as briefly as possible the main lines of the situa- 
tion. 

Osman Pasha, with a large army, was besieged 
in Plevna by the combined forces of Russia and 
Roumania. This town, which is the largest in | 
that part of Bulgaria, is situated about one-third | 


of the way between the Danube and the Balkan | 
Mountains, and a fine highway runs from the | 


river to Sofia, now the capital of Bulgaria. For 
many weeks the Russians had been unable for 
lack of troops to surround Plevna, and Osman 
Pasha continually received supplies and reén- 
forcements from the main Turkish army in the 
Balkans. 

In order to complete the investment of the 
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summit, and at the entrance of the defile wreaths 
of smoke as blue as turquoise against the heavy 
green of the fir-trees showed where the Turkish 
pickets were busy witl our scouts. 

We passed an uneasy night, expecting an attack 
at any moment; but when the chill mists were 
scattered by the morning sun and drifted in 
stately ranks across the hilltops, we could see 
no signs of any Turks except those we had 
noticed at nightfall. 

All that day we waited. General Gourko was 
not of a very communicative disposition, and 
did not calm our impatience 
by volunteering any informa- 
tion as to his plans. He sat 
about with the rest of us, 
shared our barbecue of mut- 
ton, drank tea whenever it 
was brewed, and was no less 
sociable, certainly no more so, 
than usual. We learned about 
noon that a strong regiment 
had been sent away to the 
right, and from this movement 
we understood that we might 
be called upon to attack at any 
moment. 

The day wore on and night 
came, and we were still wait- 
ing. By that time we would 
have been willing to storm 
Gibraltar, such was our impa- 
tience at the delay and our 
accumulated eagerness for the 
excitement which we had so 
long believed imminent. 

In the first gray of the 
morning we were all on foot, 
and were informed that, as 
soon as the regiment before 
spoken of got into position on 
the right, we should move 
over the hills on the left or 
the north side of the gorge. 
Joining a column that was 
sent in the latter direction, I 
soon began to appreciate the 
difficulties of campaigning ina 
rough country. 

It was, of course, impossible 
to move artillery or cavalry, 
and the infantry troops, with 
whom I had cast my fortune, 
seattered all over the hillside 
and scrambled up the steep 
decline as best they could, 
reaching the picket-line at the 
summit after an hour’s climb. 

The regiments were halted 
in irregular order just behind the crest of the 
ridge in the edge of the woods, and a strong 
skirmish-line was sent forward to make a 
demonstration by advancing over the crest of the 
hills. The moment they reached a point where 
they could be seen by the Turks a sharp 
fusillade began. A few were wounded, and the 
rest, according to the plan, returned behind the 
shelter of the hilltop. 

From that time for several hours a constant 
rattling fire was kept up by the enemy, but our 
men were ordered not to reply, and we waited for 
a change in the situation. The delay grew 
irksome and I determined to go up to the 
skirmish-line to reconnoitre on my own account. 

Crawling up to where the men were lying, I 
found I could look over the crest of the hill by 
raising myself up on my hands, and when the 
firing was not lively, I studied the landscape 
with eager interest. A great convulsion of nature 
had split the hills from west to east, and the 


town, the {mperial Guard had been brought from gorge thus formed was about two hundred and 
Russia. After a short campaign this force, under | fifty yards wide and nearly as deep, with sheer 
General Gourko, had eut the highway, and had | precipitous sides. The skirmish-line, or at least 
extended the lines quite around the Turkish | the part of it where I joined it, was very near 
army. The fall of the stronghold became only a | the edge of the cliffs. 
matter of time. | The hills on the other side were thickly wooded, 
When the siege was settled on the new lines, it | with the exception of the highest summit, which 
was thought safe to withdraw a considerable | was directly opposite our position; and running 
portion of the troops and make a move to the | along over the crest of this elevation, and down 
southward in order to cross the Balkans, or at | to the very brink of the precipice, was the newly 
least to seize such advantageous positions in the built breastwork we had seen from the valley. 
mountain passes that they would be practically | Where it touched the gorge it was turned back a 
impregnable. In case he was unable to penetrate | short distance at an obtuse angle. ‘The line of 
the valley of Sofia, General Gourko was to wait | defence was continued along the brink of the 
until Plevna fell, and then, reénforced by the | gorge by occasional rifle-pits. 





till Amos came in for breakfast. | up dinner. These children are starving to death. 

As they sat looking into each other’s pleasant | We’ll make it all up to our children Christmas. 
faces across the big, old-fashioned castor, they | Aint it lucky they weren’t expecting to come!’’ 
talked over their reasons for being thankful, and! The dinner was a grand success. The five 
fell to pitying the great masses of unthankful, | little towheads bobbed ecstatically over five 
poverty-stricken souls in the land. heaped-up plates that were emptied and filled 





besieging army, he would be able to sweep 
everything before him. 

We advanced as a flying column, with Cossack 
scouts scouring the country on either side and in 
front of us, and with the exception of a few small 
skirmishes, did not come in touch with the Turks 


I found that by gaining a point of rocks and 
| trees on the left I could look past the return 
| angle of the earthworks and into the ditch behind, 
and doubtless be able to see the Turks in their 
entrenchments. 

Two mountain howitzers masked in the woods 
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directly opposite were constantly bursting shrap- 
nel over our skirmish-line. ‘There was absolutely 
no protection there against a rain of bullets and 
bits of iron from above; so it was much better 
policy, for other reasons than those of curiosity, 
to get into cover. 

I will confess that I made no great show of 
bravery on the occasion, but wriggled along 
between the intervals of the shrapnel, crawled 
part of the way, ran part of the way, and at last 
reached the corner above spoken of. The shelter 
of a ledge was exceedingly welcome, and for 
some time it did not seem worth while to investi- 
gate such disagreeable neighbors as we had 
across the gorge. But I soon began to feel as I 
did when Cooper’s novels stirred my blood, and 
presently the memory of a thousand fascinating 
incidents of adventure impelled me to carry out 
my plan. 

By carefully studying the ground beforehand, 
it was a matter of little difficulty to work my 
way down to a place where I could plainly see 
across the chasm and run very little risk of 
discovery by the sharpshooters in the rifle-pits. 
In fact, I did accomplish this without drawing a 
single shot; and when I was safely installed, I 
could plainly look into the earthwork. 

Most of the Turks were crouched around 
small fires. A few were lying down, and only a 
small proportion were paying any attention to 
the firing from the rifle-pits and the howitzers. I 
could also see the Russian skirmishers I had just 
left lying among the boulders, and knew that 
somewhere near me, hidden among the trees 
and rocks, were other eager watchers of the 
seene. ; 

The entertainment grew stale after an hour or 
two of watching, and I began to yearn for news 
of our flanking column. It had been raw and 
chilly all day, and the sky was dull and lowering. 
About the middle of the afternoon the wind 
changed, and heavy clouds began to gather and 
to drift alorig the hillsides. 

As they gathered in volume and mass they 
settled down into the ravines and hollows, and 
soon surrounded every hilltop with swelling, 
rolling forms. Behind me this sea of fleecy 
vapor hid from sight the lower hills and the great 
valley, and stretched away without a break into 
the misty distance. On either side and in front 
the summits rose like the islands of an archipel- 
ago, and dotted the undulating expanse of clouds 
with their dark masses until they joined the 
serrated wall of the high Balkans far to the south. 

It was a beautiful and most unusual scene. I 
had quite lost myself in wonderment at the 
strange effect when the dull echo of distant rifle- 
firing, lower down and to the right, brought me 
to my senses again. I could see a slight commo- 
tion among the Turks, and all along our skirmish- 
line the men began to raise themselves up and 
look across the gorge. 

However, nothing was to be seen in that 
direction but the island-like hilltops and the 
rolling sea of clouds. The sound of the shots 
seemed to rise out of the opaque mist like bubbles 
from the surface of a turbid pool. It was abso- 
lutely impossible to judge how far away the 
firing was, for the reason that the dense vapor 
deadened the acuteness of the. sounds and at the 
same time seemed to magnify their volume. 

In a few minutes the Turkish rifle-pits ceased 
firing altogether, and the two howitzers which 
had been demoralizing us all day also ceased 
their annoying attentions. From across the 
gorge the sound of voices came plainly to my 
ears, and I imagined even that 1 could hear the 
tramp of feet. 

It was a wonderful setting for a drama of such 
exciting human interest. From my position, the 
opposite hilltop, isolated as it was by the clouds 
surrounding it, made a sky line, first of a thick 
clump of trees at the extreme left, then a slope of 
rough ground with stumps and boulders, next the 
sharp line of the parapet of the earthwork, and 
lastly to the right and a little lower the curve of 
the smooth decline disappearing into the vapor 
below. 

Both sides were thus exposed to my view, 
although I was slightly to the rear of the Turkish 
earthwork. 

It was a rare situation, and one which it has 
seldom been the lot of any one to witness. The 
stage was the great hilltop with its dramatic and 
scenic cloud accessories ; the auditorium was the 
surrounding summits; the audience, eighty thou- 
sand men; the actors, a few hundred soliiers 
who were to play the piece without rehearsal, 
but with a. spirit never seen in the artificial 
drama. 

In a very few moments after the first firing the 
earthwork was lined with Turks who began to 
pump bullets ‘down into the clouds, and I could 
plainly see the quick action of their hands as 
they threw down the levers of their Peabody- 
Martini rifles and pushed in the long cartridges. 

Suddenly a figure of a man appeared on the 
very top of the parapet, sharply defined against 
the sky. I could not tell whether it was the 
distortion of the atmosphere or what it was, but 
he seemed to be a giant in proportions, and 
produced much the same moral effect on the 
Turks as a man of phenomenal stature would 
have done, for many of them immediately began 
to seramble out of the ditch and run down the 
slope toward the woods. 

In an instant several other Russians sprang to 
the top of the entrenchment, and an irregular 
line of men swarmed out of the clouds, scaled 
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the smooth slope nearest the gorge, and began to 
shoot over the earthwork. 

Several knots of Turks made a determined 
stand, and the Russians leaped pell-mell among 
them. There was a brief tangle of bayonets, a 
rush like a football scrimmage, and a scattering 
of a few Turks, who dashed away weaponless. 
Between intervals of the shots I could plainly 
hear groans and shouts, the strange, shrill cries 
of the Turks, and the deep, rumbling curses of 
the Russians. It was all over in five minutes, 
although it seemed an hour. 

When I thought every Turk had been killed 
or had fled, one solitary Turkish soldier crawled 
out of the ditch and calmly walked away without 
apparent haste, picking his path between the 
rocks and stumps, and occasionally turning to 
fire a shot among the Russians, wriggling his 
fingers at his nose after each shot, and otherwise 
expressing his contempt for his enemy. No one 
seemed to think of following him, but he became 
the target for scores of marksmen. He paid no 
attention to these compliments, and soon dodged 





behind a tree with an insulting yell. 

Immediately after this incident a bank of | 
clouds, which had been advancing for some time, | 
swept across the hilltop, hid it from view, and | 
shrouded both combatants and spectators in chill, | 
drenching vapor. The skirmish-line, which had 
been standing up and cheering as the fight went 
on, gathered in groups and excitedly discussed 
theevent. Darkness came on with great rapidity ; 
the fog increased in density ; pickets were posted, 
and we began to prepare for the night. 

Nothing better was at hand than the shelter of 
a shelving rock, and there, in company with two 
officers, I had supper, such as it was, and enjoyed 
the hot, refreshing tea from the ever-present 
samovar. The sound of voices and of rare, random 
shots came across out of the murky chaos oppo- 
site, and seemed to float away past us and behind 
us into the mysterions gray space. 

About eight o’clock there was a sudden cheering 
and a rattle of shots, followed by groans and 
cries; but whether the brief conflict was to our 
advantage or not, we could not tell. It was 
impossible to sleep with this tragedy going on 
within easy ear-shot, but as completely out of 
our vision as if we were blind men, and for hours 
we sat and smoked and listened to the sounds 
that sometimes seemed to be close beside us, and 
again somewhere above, around or below us. 

About two o’clock in the morning there was a 
second great outburst of cheers, yells, groans and 
shots which lasted two or three minutes. Like 
the echo of a conflict of demons these sounds 
filled the air, floated far above us, and then 
died away completely. We heard no more, 
and at last went to sleep, shivering with the 
cold. 

In the first gray dawn I serambled down the 
hillside and joined my friends on the staff of 
General Gourko, whom I found already mounted 
and about to visit the scene of the last night’s 
engagement. ‘They informed me that the Turks 
were driven from their last position at two 
o’clock in the morning, and that the pass was 
now open to us. 

We were in the deserted entrenchment in less 
than two hours later, and when we arrived the 
soldiers had just begun to gather the Russian 
dead for burial. The body of a tall, fine guards- 
man was pointed out to us as the one who first 
gained the earthworks, and who had died from a 
dozen bullets and as many bayonet-wounds. “He 
would have had the cross of St. George,” sadly 
remarked one of his comrades. 

Seores of bayoneted Turks lay piled in the 





ditch, and a few bodies were scattered among 
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the rocks and stumps. Remembering the inci- 
dent of the retreat of the single Turk, I followed 
as well as I could his path down the slope in 
order to picture to myself his probable sensations 
as he walked away. 

In the edge of the woods not far from the first 
tree was the body of the man whose bravery had 
excited my admiration. I readily recognized 
him by a sleeved waistcoat of pink silk which 
had attracted my eye as he came out of the ditch. 
He had fallen just as he reached cover, and his 
last impulse must have been to give another shot 
to these “‘dogs of Giaours,” for one hand was in 
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his cartridge-box and the other still grasped his 


American rifle. The weapon, the equipments 
and the unused cartridges are among my most 
cherished relics of the winter campaign, and an 
eloquent souvenir of the fate of two herees 
of a Balkan tragedy. 


™ 
* 


The Abandoned Sloop. 


(A tale of Thanksgiving in Connecticut, A. D. 1635.) 





was but fourteen 
years since Gover- 
nor Bradford had 
appointed the first 
day of public 
Thanksgiving ever 
observed on New 
England shores, 
and once again the | 
time for the annual | 
festivai had come. 

But down on the | 
Connecticut River, 
that bitter winter 
of 1635, there was 
no rejoicing, and 
the hearts of the 
pioneers were dismayed, for they were cut off 
from their friends, and starving. 

In the autumn they had left the Massachusetts 
settlements to spy out the new land, and supplies 
had been promised to them from Boston sufficient 
to carry them through the winter; but these 
never came. The ship that bore these supplies, 
arriving at the mouth of the Connecticut, found 
its way blocked by the ice, and returned with 
its precious cargo. Up the river at Windsor, 
the immigrants, knowing nothing of this disaster, 
patiently waited. 

Days and weeks went by of growing hardship, 
for the winter set in exceptionally early and the 
cold was intense. The wanderers labored and 
hunted, but they liad arrived too late to raise a 
crop, and both game and ammunition were 
searce. They bravely sang their psalms of praise 
each morning, though morning frequently dis- 
closed to them their cattle frozen to death in the 
night. They prayed with the doubled earnestness 
of despair, but no answer came to them. 

So when the snow whirled in great clouds 
about the blockhouse, and they could already 
cross the river on the ice, their oxen were all 
dead and their meal-sacks empty. They had 
nothing to eat but acorns and ground nuts, and 
the weaklier gave up and died. Then all hope 
of reénforeements and human assistance fled, and 
panie and despair seized upon the band. 

They scattered, and while numbers of them 
dropped out on the march and starved and froze 
to death, one party strove to pierce the forests 
northward, and another slipped and _ tottered 
along the river ice in an effort to reach the coast. 

Gaunt, weak, clad for warmth in the skins of 
beasts, with matted beards and sunken eyes, 
these last made their slow way down the river. 
Several died on the way, but others persevered, 
and neared the coast in the faint but only hope of 
finding the longed-for ships. Then a few of 
them, hunting for nuts in the woods by the 
stream, met a small band of Indians, who told 
them the truth—that the Boston ship had been 
there, and gone again! 

Then many of the wanderers lay down on the 
snow and cursed their fate; but more, in the 
true spirit of the fathers, knelt and prayed. The 
younger and more active sought the woods for 
food. It was Thanksgiving day in Boston and the 
other settlements, and 
in the churches there 
the rafters were re- 
sounding to the songs 
of invocation. In the 
dark forest of* unpeo- 
pled Connecticut one 
voice remembered the 
time of praise, and 
sang boldly its lonely 
accompaniment to the 
distant music: 

I to the hills will lift mine 
yes 

From whence doth come 

mine ald, 
Wie ten oY iet 
mn and earth 
hath made. 

It was a youthful 
voice weakened, yet 
full of courage and 
faith. The lad who 
sang stood alone in the 
woods. He was tall 
and well made, but now 
his long hair hung like 
a savage’s about his 
eyes ; his bones seemed to push through the yellow 
skin; his covering—it could not be called clothes 
—was'‘tied upon him with rawhide thongs. He 
looked very little like the Christian young gentle- 
man he really was. 

He was walking toward the river-banks while 
he sang, and soon broke through the snow and 
underbrush, and looked up and down the broad, 
icy reaches. The white, frozen waters, darkly 
forest-fringed, looked wonderfully beautiful but 
fearfully desolate. 

Far up the river were a few straggling black 
figures, indistinguishable at the distance. ‘They | 
were the young man’s comrades, painfully slipping | 
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and wearily staggering on the ice, coming they 
knew not where. The -lad stared at them 
anxiously as they came into view more clearly. 

**Who have fallen?” he muttered. ‘“There are 
some fewer than when we numbered the people 
this morning. Old Richard? I see him not. 
He was very frail. Roger Maverick? Yesterday 
he was too sick to share with me the little bird I 
trapped. I fear Roger is gone.” 

Just as he spoke these words aloud, there was 
a crackling of branches and crunching of snow 
in the wood behind him. 

“David! David Weston!” a hoarse voice cried. 
**Is that thy voice?” 

“Yea! Here Iam by the river! Is that you, 
Ephraim? Hast had any fortune, Ephraim? 
Who is with you?” 

“Tt is Nevil of Dorchester,” the voice replied. 
Two wild forms staggered out of the thicket. 
They were young men, but older than David, 
who was but a boy of seventeen, and their looks 
and their tones betrayed them to be of the ruder 
class—the more unruly element which had crept 
in upon the young colonies after the first few 
years of the stern Puritans’ settlement ; but hard- 
ships and ill fortune make comrades of rude and 
gentle alike, and David greeted the newcomers 
cordially. 

“Fortune?” the one called Ephraim continued. 
“Aye, boy, good fortune!”” His sunken eyes 
glittered, and his cracked lips were moistened by 
his tongue, eagerly. 

“What have you found ?” 

“Food, David, food! Meat, my boy; and I 
want thy knife. Thou shalt share. Our knives 
are broken or lost, and powder and lead we have 
none.” 

“My knife,” replied Weston, fingering the 
weapon in his belt, “leaves not my hand, for the 
ammunition is all gone, and the blade is precious ; 
but I shall use it in your behalf if I may.” 

“H’m!” Nevil of Dorchester grunted. ‘That 
might be, if a strong wrist and quick eye were all 
that were needed. These thou hast, David, but 
thy heart, boy—thy heart is unduly tender. The 
squeamishness which thou brought’st last year 
from thy mother in old England is a weakening 
vice, David. Thou art not yet blooded to Indian 
hunting. Better lend me thy knife.” 

“Indians?” cried David in alarm. ‘Are the 
Pequots upon us?” : 

“Nay! nay! The Pequots are safe by their 
fires, and wise enough to stay there. This is a 
small matter. If thou wilt hold to the knife, 
come quickly and see for thyself. My belly will 
not wait for argument.” 

“Food ?”” young David repeated, joyfully. 
‘*We must make the meat suffice for the company, 
if even the portion be small. Said I not this 
morning that we also would find reason to return 
thanks on this the day of Thanksgiving through- 
out the colony ?” 

“H’m!” again grunted Nevil, as he looked at 
Ephraim; and Ephraim looked at him. ‘“The 
lad is a fool.” 

Silently, and with great precaution against 
being seen or heard, the three passed through the 
thick forest until they were a mile away from the 
river, and then Ephraim laid his finger on his 
lips, and stooping down until his body almost 
scraped the snow, crawled to a little thicket on 
the top of a rise, followed by David and Neyil. 
Lying there flat on their faces, they saw, a 
hundred yards away, in a little hollow of the 
woods, what the two pioneers had first found. 

An Indian lay by a scanty fire, exposing his 
naked frame to the heat, perhaps with medicinal 
intent, and by him sat a boy of fourteen or fifteen 
who was tending the fire,.and something he 
seemed to be cooking upon it. The Indian was 
a huge fellow, but he lay as if in pain; and when 
David looked more closely at him, he saw that 
his arms and sides were torn and bloody. 

Near the fire there also lay, fieree-looking and 
awful even in death, the body of a brown bear, 
partly flayed and cut up—the ferocious cause of 
the man’s wounds. The eyes of the three starving 
wanderers were fixed upon this supply of meat— 
a supply sufficient, David quickly calculated, to 
put heart and new courage into all of the 
company. 

“Give me the knife,’ Ephraim whispered, 
trembling with excitement. ‘‘Would I had piece 
and powder. ”*T'would be easy.” 

*‘What would vou do?” David asked in his ear. 

“Do? Slay me yon heathens, and fill my belly 
with good bear-meat! What else? If thou wilt, 
do it quickly. If thou hast not heart, give me 
the knife. ‘The man is grievously hurt and cannot 
resist ; the child I can quickly stab.” 

David shrank from the man in horror. “A 
wounded man and a boy!” he gasped. “’Tis 
the basest murder. Bethink’you also, we are as 
yet friendly with the Pequots, and these be 
Pequots doubtless. Would you bring the tribe 
down upon us, defenceless? Nay! let us openly 
beg a portion for starving men.” 

*T said,” murmured sullen Nevil, “the lad is a 
fool.” 

David turned and looked at him with eyes of 
reproach and protest, and as he did so, the knife 
on his other side was exposed to the fingers of 
Ephraim. Quickly the man snatched it from its 
deerskin sheath, and before David could turn 
again, had glided swiftly into the underbrush on 
his way to steal behind the sick and unsuspecting 


savage. 
So seftly had they spoken, so silently did 
Ephraim move, that the Indian boy’s quick ears 








THE YOUTH'’S 


had caught no sound, and he went on calmly} Straight as thouglr a road lay clearly before 
tending the fire. The cold, in the meanwhile, | him the Indian travelled through the snowbound 
was growing more intense, and the snow, which woods, although no path was visible, and David, 
had held off for many hours, now began to fall| weak from hunger and weary from the long 
thickly. But neither Nevil nor David noticed | march, had much trouble to keep his feet. The 
the snow and the cold, so anxiously did they | wind still shrieked and the snow whirled past 
watch the little camp toward which Ephraim was | them, until, a mile away from the hunters’ camp, 
creeping with design to do murder. the savage swung sharply into a little glen, and 
‘‘Why not ask them civilly for a share?’”’ David slid down a steep bank. 
whispered in distress. David found himself by the shore of a small 
“Fool! See that boy’s bow and arrows and and tumbling creek, whose waters flowed too 
the tomahawks! ‘They would give us to eat, and swiftly to be frozen over. Down the creek the 
slay us while we ate, and we are unarmed.” Indians dashed, dragging Weston with them 
It might have been true, and in later days, in | 
the winning of the land, the pioneers seldom | stream broadened into a pool, partly icebound. 
serupled to slay without sparing wherever and| Through the mist of snow David saw dimly 
whenever they got a chance, inasmuch as the | the high, overhanging banks of the creek, and 
savages often dealt so with them. But no| the dense mass of evergreen foliage dependent 
treachery from Indian neighbors had as yet | from them, and beneath this cover, what seemed 
steeled David’s heart to such deeds of horror,| a house of some kind in the water. He was 
and the lad’s young mind, trained ina knightlier dragged through the branches and thick bushes ; 
school, revolted now from what he looked upon he was swung on to the roof of the seeming 
as murder. house; he felt himself pushed down a trap-door, 
But he lay quite still beside Nevil of Dorchester and out of the storm, and when he had regained 
until ten minutes had slowly passed, and then his breath and his wits, he found himself snugly 
his face turned white and his eyes stared wildly | hidden in the cabin of a small ship! 
across the little hollow. The boy had ceased; Dazed with the speed of the swift journey and 
tending the mess that cooked over the fire, and in | the blinding storm, the young man was for several 
response to some appeal of the older Indian, was | minutes unable to collect himself and look about 
standing by the man and dressing his raw wounds | him. The Indians squatted down beside him on 
with the leaves of a plant. | the floor, and began to tear hungrily at the meat. 
The youth was handy in his nursing, and the | They offered David some with every sign of 
Indian muttered to him gratefully. ‘They looked | good-will, but the lad took but a little piece to 
like father and son, and in spite of all the fear he conciliate them. Indeed, his hunger was gone, 
felt of savages and his horror of the savage and he was filled with a deep sense of sorrow 
cruelty he had heard of, David’s heart warmed to | and humiliation, for the words of his comrade 
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toward the broad river, until suddenly the little | 


COMPANION. 


| company, in the simple manner of those days, 
when folks lived very near to God. 
“Traitor I am not,” he said, “nor coward. 
And on this day, while our friends at home are 
| giving thanks in the churches, I also give thanks, 
| that He put it in my heart and mouth to save the 
| heathen’s life, and through him find the gateway 
out of our troubles.” He raised his voice and 
| sang, while they followed him: 


I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid. 

My safety lieth in the Lora, 
Who heaven and earth hath made. 

Ephraim pressed his hand and said humbly, 
“Forgive me, lad! ‘Thy mother’s teaching has 
proved better than all my backwoods learning.” 

P. Y. BLACK. 


”~ 
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“BADGE.”’ 


EORGE found our badger, 
nearly two years ago, at the 
bottom of a ravine one day 
while out hunting. Appar- 
ently the little thing had fallen 
over the cliff, but landing in 
a soft bed of dead leaves had not 
been hurt. A queer, flat,-furry creature 
he was, with a gray coat beautifully 
striped with pure white from near the 
| tip of his nose to the middle of his back, where 
the stripe broke, to begin again a little farther 
| down and continue to the base of his stubby 
| tail. 

| There were other white stripes from his dainty 
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secure a certain rubber ball, the cherished prop- 
erty of Bess, a young fox-terrier, and worry and 
bite it until its owner comes to the rescue. 

Quick and eager Bess is more than a match for 
the badger, who is as yet no fighter, and can only 
| manage to retain the ball by stratagem. He will 

tuck his queer little head between his forepaws 
and roll himself into a hard, compact furry ball. 
It is too heavy for Bess to move, and the long, 
thick, shining hair is as good as a coat of mail 
| against her teeth, so she can do nothing but dance 
| barking around it, in an eestasy of impotent 
fury, until Badge may chance to show his nose. 

Then—presto! Bess has him by the head, 
shaking him until he is glad to drop his booty 
}and beat a retreat, which he usually does back- 

ward, for he can run almost as well backward as 
forward. His hind legs are shorter, if possible, 
than his fore legs, but this makes no difference in 
his getting about. 

Badge is so fat that it is impossible to feel his 
| bones, and watching his movements one is 
| tempted to believe he has none. When he sees 
a distant object that takes his fancy, instead of 

running toward it he will roll over and over, 
| with astonishing rapidity, until he reaches it. 
He will also do this at the word of command; 
| and the sight is worth witnessing, for one would 
| almost as readily expect a platter to roll over as 
Badge’s flat body. 

I have seen him lie flat on his back, then raise 
himself to an upright position for a moment, 
apparently standing on his stump of a tail, and 
|then drop on all fours without so much as 
winking, though he weighs fully thirty-five 
pounds. 











The creature’s strength is amazing. He is 


still sounded in his ears. ‘Traitor! Coward!” black nose back to his ears; his feet were black 
scarcely two feet long, but he shoves with ease a 


them, remembering his own father in his English | 
home. | He was neither of these, and he was not| and armed with claws that even then looked | 





Behind them, creeping upon them like a wild-| ashamed of the honorable impulse which had | formidable, but his eyes were fast shut, and there 
cat ready to spring, came the lean and active saved the Indians’ lives. But he felt that he had | was not a tooth in the little mouth that opened 


form of Ephraim, the knife between his teeth. 
The snow fell thickly and deadened all sound, 
and the Indians, busy by their fire, heard and 
suspected nothing. 

Nevil of Dorchester was watching eagerly, 
already scenting the meal he hungered for. ‘Ten 
yards more and the big Indian would have been 
struck down from behind, and the boy at 
Ephraim’s merey, when David Weston sprang to 
his feet. Nevil grasped at him with a curse, but 
the lad eluded him and sprang through the bushes 
and into the hollow. 

“Have a care!” he shouted. “Behind you! 
Behind you! By the church of my mother, I 
cannot stand and see them slain in cold blood! 
We have no war with these Indians!” 

At his voice the unsuspecting hunters leaped 
into watchful motion. The man, in spite of his 
wounds, sprang up, wielding a tomahawk, but 
the boy was quicker, and an arrow from the bow 
he quickly snatched, sped swiftly toward David 
and grazed his neck. But David did not halt, 
and as he ran, his finger pointing behind them 
and his horrified eyes staring past, the Indians 
looked round and discovered Ephraim. 

Instantly the boy took fresh aim, but Weston 
rushed to his side and knocked his bow from him. 
The huge red man turned then on him, but found 
the young man facing him with outstretched 
hand, and a smile upon his lips. 

Bewildered the Indian turned again to the 


thicket, but already Ephraim had slipped away, | 


and only young Weston had understood the 


furious words he threw back as he ran off through | 
the woods. 

‘Traitor! Coward! Afraid to slay—then stay 
and be slain!” 


David had acted on impulse, and the impulse 
of a healthy mind is usually a correct one, but 
the words of the fleeing Ephraim burnt deeply 
into his soul, and for the time he felt himself alone 
with the savages and deserted by his friends, a 
traitor and a coward. White and with a trembling 
lip, with hands stilly hanging by his side, he 
stood and awaited death by the tomahawk, or by 
the boy’s threatening arrow. 


For a minute he was threatened with both, but 


the youth dared not shoot, for the man had 
ordered him to delay ; and he himself, his momen- 
tary excitement past, lowered his weapon. 

The thing had passed quickly, but its incidents 
had been clearly marked, and the Indian under- 
stood what had happened. He laid down his 
tomahawk, and the boy his bow, and with words 
which David could not understand, but with 
gestures he could not mistake, they thanked him 
for his timely warning. 

There was, however, little time to pass in 
expressions of friendliness. The storm which 
had been gradually rising, now burst upon the 
forest with fearful violence. The snow whirled 
through the trees so blindingly that David could 
not face the gale, nor see a yard before him, and 
the air became suddenly so cold that his chest 
felt cramped and sore, and he breathed with 
difficulty. 

He stood bewildered. He was anxious to 
rejoin his companions, but in that furious drift he 
could not tell which way to turn. 

The Indians, however, were not so helpless. 


Quickly the boy gathered up their few belongings, | 
and the tall savage, in spite of his wounds, swung | 
the remainder of the bear meat over his shoulder. | 


He then seized the young white by the wrist, and 
started at a sharp trot to run through the wood, 
the boy bringing up the rear. 

In such a storm David, indeed, would have 
Speedily strayed and been lost; so his friendly 
warning to the hunters already bore fruit. 


| placed a barrier between himself and his friends, 
and that he was alone, not even sure of a friendly 
| reception should he find his way back to the 
|company. Only a boy, and not long in the new 
land, his isolation made him very miserable. 

He got up and walked restlessly about while 
| the Indians gnawed their food. Suddenly he 
stopped opposite a heavy locker, and his eyes 
| were glued to an inscription on it: 
| “John May—The Good Hope—of Boston.” 

David gave a little ery and in an instant 
dashed past the Indians and up through the 
| hatch, which in the storm he had thought was a 
| trap-door in a roof. The sudden storm had as 
| suddenly cleared, and he could look about him. 
| He found himseif on the deck of a small sloop, 
| and eagerly ran to the stern. Leaning over he 
| could make out the name—“*The Good Hope, 
Boston.”’ 

Why! He knew it, and he knew John May, 
who was one of the party who should have come 
with the winter supplies. David’s heart surged 
with excitement and hope, and without hesitation 
he leaped to the bank and ran down the creek. 
In a moment he was lost to sight in the woods. 

He heard the angry cries of the Indians, but 
he felt sure the wounded and weary red man 


faster. 
ice was broken by 
the current into 
floes. David kept 
the bank until the 
frozen surface be- 
| came again firm and 
whole, and strength- 
ened by a new hope, 
ran fleetly onward. 

Two miles up the 
river he came upon 
the pioneers, cower- 
ing under the banks, 
overcome with de- 
spair, abandoned of 
all courage and 
hope, dying, starv- 
ing. His shrill ery 
brought a few to 
their feet, and one 
of them staggered 
fiercely toward him, 
threatening him 
with a knife. It was Ephraim, who had escaped 
from the storm. He was delirious with hunger 
and rage. 

“Back to your tribe!” he shouted. “Go to 
those for whom you have deserted us! Renegade! 
Traitor!” 

David rushed in and knocked the blade from 
the man’s hands, crying, ‘‘We are saved! We 
are saved! The ship is here—the Boston ship! 
| Come, take heart and give thanks to the Lord 
| this day, for He has guided us to the ship!” 
| When they understood, they plucked up strength 
| and courage and followed him. They found the 
sloop, and that part of the story we may all read 
|in history. The Indians were gone, doubtless 
fearing the return of the white man with friends. 
| They found also, in the lockers, a scanty 
supply of meal and dried meat—scanty, but 
sufficient to preserve life for the voyage. With 
great effort they guided the sloop through the 
loose ice to open waters, and safely reached 
| Boston. The sloop had been abandoned in the 
| hidden creek, for sickness and death in the relief 
party had left them short of hands. 

Before the rescued party set sail, and while 
their cheeks were wet with tears of joy, David 
Weston took Ephraim’s hand and spoke to the 








would not pursue him far, and so he only ran the | 
The creek ran into the river, where the | 


BADGE, 


|feebly and emitted a faint ery when George 
| picked him up. The little thing was almost flat, 
with the queerest legs—surely the shortest and 
| most comical ever given any animal. 

George dropped the baby badger into a pocket 
| of his shooting-jacket, and apparently comforted 
by the warmth and darkness it at once went fast 
asleep. 

There was quite a sensation when the baby 
badger was introduced into the family circle. 
Midnight, the cat, at once betook herself out-of- 
doors and up a tree; Naylor and Poney, the 
beagles, retired growling; and even Ben and 
Bonnie, the two Irish setters, circled gingerly 
around the stranger, making feints and then 





taught them to be wary. 

None of the human members of the family 
knew what the creature was. Its like had not 
been seen by any one in the vicinity before, and 
there was a good deal of speculation as to what 
it might be. 

“It can’t hurt any one now, that’s certain,” 
said Grandmother Storm, ‘‘for it has no teeth.” 


was Grandfather Storm’s verdict; and George 
was eager to raise it. ; 

A nursing-bottle was procured and the queer 
baby took to it readily. 









little eyes opened, and 
white dots of teeth 
began to appear in 
the small mouth. 

“That isa badger,” 
said a mighty hunter 
from up the cafon, 
who came down to 
see the unknown 
beast. “I  haven’t 
seen one about here 
in years. They never were very common.” 

Sure enough, the little fellow proved to be a 
very lively specimen of a rare species of the 
badger kind, Meles labradorica, seldom seen 
outside of California and Texas, and not now 
common in either of those states. 

Having plenty of good Jersey milk, “Badge” 
waxed fat apace, and became as mischievous as 
any monkey. Fond of society and playful as 
a kitten, he was constantly underfoot. His unex- 
pected appearances in sitting-room or parlor, 
when he was supposed to be securely excluded 
from the house, alarmed more than one 
visitor. 

“He looks like an animated door-mat,’’ one 
said, and the description was not inapt. Who- 
| ever tried that mat, however, would receive a 
| queer scolding. Badge’s voice is like that of a 
| very young, crying baby, but a baby with the 
|lungs of a Sandow. When he ‘“‘tunes up” it is 
|as though a hundred pins were pricking that 
| baby all at once. Sometimes, if very angry, 
Badge will squeal like a pig, and then, although 
| he has never but onee attacked any one, it is 
| deemed discreet to leave him unmolested. 








an inveterate tease. A favorite trick of his is to 


retiring, as though experience with its kind had | 


“Whatever ’tis, it’s too beautiful to be killed,” | 


In a few days the bright | 


He is really the best-natured of creatures, albeit | 


heavy, solidly packed Saratoga trunk whose 
weight is a load for two men. In like manner 
he once moved the heavy kitchen range from its 
| corner to the middle of the floor. 

He is not to be trusted alone near the stove, 
for it is his greatest delight to open the door and 
rake, with his long claws, all the ashes and coals 
out upon the floor. Were he a fighter he would 
be a terrible foe, for his claws are three or four 
inches long, while his teeth’are sharp and strong. 
He has a grip of the jaw that is more to be 
dreaded than that of the bulldog. 

He owes this grip to a peculiar formation of 
the jaw, in which the badger differs from all the 
other mammals. The lower jaw is jointed with 
the upper by a transverse knuckle of bone that 
locks firmly into a long cavity in the skull, so 
that it is almost impossible to dislocate the jaw. 
With his sharp teeth Badge can bite clean through 
a good-sized bone. 

Badge is a model housekeeper in his way. He 
is very fond of cherries, nibbling the fruit daintily 
}and rejecting the pit. When he has finished 
eating the cherries he carefully carries the pits 
to a knot-hole in the floor of the porch and drops 
them through it to the ground. 

Every morning, when he gets up, he carries 
his bed out of his little house, shakes it thoroughly, 
and throws it over the boards that fence him in. 
At night he always carries it back, but through 
the day it gets thoroughly aired. 

He will beg and scold vociferously if he is not 
given his daily bath. This he takes in a large 
dripping-pan, washing first his face and paws, 
then getting in, first on his belly, then turning on 
his back. When a mere baby he fell into a tub 
of water, which gave him such a scare that any 
large amount of water will still frighten him ; but 
he enjoys his shallow pan immensely. His bath 
finished he will, unless watched, overturn the 
pan, taking one edge in his forefeet, which he 
uses as cleverly as does a bear or a monkey, 
lifting it up and flopping it over. 
| He holds his food in his “hands,” and is very 
| gentlemanly indeed in his table manners. Nor 
could any fine gentleman be more particular as 
to his diet. He is fond of game and has to be 
rigorously kept from the chicken-yard. He is 
particularly fond of squirrels, and always expects 
George to bring him one when he goes out with 
his gun. If the squirrel is not forthcoming a 
scolding is sure to be. 

Milk toast is a favorite luxury with him, as are 
most fruits, for the badger is both carnivorous 
and graminivorous. One morning, standing by 
the kitchen stove, he daintily ate nine buckwheat 
cakes, but could never again be persuaded to 
taste one. 

Grandmother Storm is the only one who ven- 
tures to correct the badger for his mischievous 
acts. No one else would dare strike him; but she 
spanks him ignominiously when his misdeeds are 
flagrant. He always stands perfectly still and 
takes his chastisement, grunting in the funniest 
fashion at every blow, and, the ordeal over, 
usually turns and offers to kiss and make up. 

Badge does not seem to be in the least treach- 
erous. Any ill treatment awakens his prompt 
resentment, and the offender will do well to retire 
for the time being; but he is peaceable and 
forgiving, and rarely holds resentment. When 
strangers appear he will shake hands sociably, 
and is always glad of company. 

A great effort was made to secure Badge as an 
exhibit at the Midwinter Fair in San Francisco, 
but Grandmother Storm would not part with him. 

So Badge remained in seclusion on his porch, 
from which he has never been allowed to stray 
since the day when he got under the house and 
seriously threatened its foundations by his rapid 
| mining operations. ADELINE KNAPP. 
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Current Topics. 
An instructive line of reading for the 


young student of public affairs would be to trace | 


the method of electing a President of the United 
States, which has been practically revolutionized 
since the establishment of the government. Such 
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| courts, he will take the names of the Icaders of | called on to determine the acceptance or the 
the society and the place of their homes, and | rejection of public statues, fountains, buildings 
through the minister will complain against them | and the like are not always those best qualified 
to the authorities in Canton, and punish their | for the task. Not infrequently, therefore, the 
families through the local magistrate of their | result of expenditures for such purposes is dis- 
| province. In conclusion, he warns them all to | appointing. 
take due heed and warning of his proclamation. In general, there are two questions which 
Stee | should always be satisfactorily answered before | 
Harvard University has recently taken | any particular design is accepted. First, is it | 
a further step toward fostering a study that has | beautiful? Second, is it appropriate? Which | 
been too much neglected in most of our universi- query should be placed first is @ matter of | 
ties and colleges—the study of the English | comparative unimportance. 
language. Its board of overseers has voted that| There is no surer way to lead the mind to high | 
in their judgment candidates for admission should | thoughts and brave resolves than the habitual 
“be required to give evidence of ability to write | contemplation of noble forms. a 
| English legibly and with such an approach to| But if the appeal is to be effective, it must be 
correctness in spelling and syntax as will enable | reasonable. The work of art must be appropriate 
them to enter at once upon the more advanced | to its purpose, to its environment, to the age, to 
courses of English composition. If this opinion the character of our civilization. Manifestly 
is to have the force of a rule a considerable | there are styles of architecture which, however 
|number of applicants for admission to the | well adapted to the conditions of life that pre- 
university may find themselves “conditioned” as | Vailed a thousand years ago, are grotesquely out 
to their mother tongue. of place in a world of steam and electricity. 


a course of inquiry would give the inquirer a} 
valuable and useful lesson in political history. 
Sixteen men were recently discharged from 
the service of a railway company in Missouri for | 
gambling. There was no charge that they had | 
misappropriated any of the company’s money, or | 
that their work had not been done faithfully and 
honestly. They were discharged on the broad : 
and sufficient ground that it is not safe to trust a The Election. 
gambler. | The most exciting political struggle in the 
| history of the United States came to an end on 
Immigrants who are ‘‘foreign in name, but | the third of November. On that day fourteen 
not in soul,” are weleomed to our shores. The | »jjJ\ion Americans expressed by their votes their 
test was finely given in these lines from the ode opinion upon questions a8 momentous as were 
prepared by the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke for yer referred to the tribunal of the people. 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of| we all know the result. A majority of states, | 
Princeton University : |a majority of electors and a majority of voters | 
Ane thou, ay countey, — San Oe a, | are found to be in favor of the election of Major | 
Who dedicates his manhood at thy shrine, | William MeKinley as President of the United | 
Wherever born, is born a son of thine. | States; in favor of ‘‘the existing gold standard,” 
‘as it is expressed in the Republican platform ; | 
An event of the century's end that | and opposed to the free coinage of silver. | 
should not be overlooked is the admission of a At the time we write, the exact number of votes 
joke into the columns of the London Times. It | that will be cast by the state electors for Mr. 
came about in this way: The ‘“Thunderer” McKinley and for Mr. Bryan has not been 
reprinted from a Caleutta paper an account of | ascertained. For purposes of record we shall 
the capture off the Cape of Good Hope of a large | give these numbers hereafter. At present it may 
shark in the stomach of which was found a copy | be said that the majority for the Republican can- 
of the great London journal, and the intrepid | didates, when the electors vote in January next, 
head-line artist wrote above it, ‘I'he Cireulation | will probably be not far from one hundred. 
of the Times.” | The House of Representatives, in the next 
| Congress, will be strongly controlled by the 
Spaniards and natives in the Philip-| Republicans, but not by so great a majority as 
pine Islands are rivals in savagery, and the | the present House. It cannot be foretold which 
rebellion against Spanish authority gives the world | party will have power in the Senate, nor will 
a fresh lesson in the possibilities of human cruelty. ‘that fact be definitely known until the new 
One feature of the insurrection has a dime novel | senators shall have been chosen, at the beginning 
realism in its details. The formation of an | of next year. 
alliance among the rebels is thus described:| While the result of the election was as great 
An incision is made with a penknife in the left | a disappointment to millions of Americans as it 
arm or the left knee. A compact is signed with | was an occasion of joy to other millions, some 
the mingled blood from the wounds. The oath | reasons for rejoicing in which all may join may 
taken binds those concerned to secrecy and to! be mentioned.. Intense as was the excitement, 


so 


THE PLAIN TRUTH 


One single positive weighs more 
Than negatives a hundred score. P 
rior. 
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Moreover, circumstances of climate and of the 
site of particular structures must be considered. 

In the case of statues and paintings which 
deal with human forms, another question arises, 
which has led to endless controversy. Artists 
have for the most part insisted that whatever of 
beauty there is in the bodies of men and women 
is legitimate material for the attainment of the 
effects at which they aim. On the other hand it 
is urged that a limitation is imposed by the 
usages of modern life and the sentiment of 
modesty. Just where the line shall be drawn 
no one has ever clearly shown. So high an 
authority as Ruskin has declared “that so much 
of the nude body as in the daily life of the nation 
may be shown with modesty, and seen with 
reverence and delight—so much, and no more, 
ought to be shown by the national arts, either of 
painting or sculpture.” 

Who shall have the right of final decision 
concerning the beauty and the appropriateness of 
a contemplated work? ‘The wisdom of securing 
the expert judgment of artists themselves is 
apparent. Not only this, but the people them- 
selves should be led to take a share in the decision. 
Publie opinion gets itself expressed very easily ; 
and it is entitled to respectful consideration by 
those who serve the public, whether in Congress 
or in a studio. 
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LIBERALITY. 


Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more. | 
Wilham Wordsworth. | 
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The Metric System. 


At the last session of Congress, the House of 
Representatives passed a bill, which was after- 
ward reconsidered, to establish the metric system 
of weights and measures in the United States 
after the year 1900. As long ago as 1866 the use 
of the metric system was made permissive in this 


refrain from fighting against their brethren. 

This blood compact fitly symbolizes the relent- 
less spirit of the natives, who meet the almost 
incredible horrors inflicted by the Spaniards, with 
acts of reprisal which almost surpass them. An 
indolent and easily satisfied people are now roused 
to rebellion against corruption and oppression, 
and Spain thus has another grave question to 
settle. What with Cuba and the Philippines, 
that power may well feel that her evil days are 
come. 


The heaviest contributor to the so-called 
legitimate expenses of the presidential election 
was the United States government. An official 
of the Post-Office Department estimates that a 
mass of campaign literature was sent through 
the mails free under the “frank” of Congressmen, 
which, if it had been paid for at legal postal 
rates, would have cost the senders $10,000,000 for 
postage-stamps. 

The same official says that the cost of sending 
out matter from the various departments in 
response to campaign demands for information 
was not less than $5,000,000, making a total of 
about $15,000,000 as the contribution of the 
government to the educational feature of the 
canvass. And the worst of it is that the most of 
the matter sent out by individuals and committees 
was not educational at all, but was intentionally 
misleading. This semi-public abuse of the 
franking privilege has become so conspicuous in 
recent years that it may result in a modification 
of the law, as did the purely individual abuse of 
the privilege a few years ago. 

Ancient law knew next to nothing of in- 
dividuals; it concerned itself with families. This 
indifference to single human beings, but concern 
with groups, still exists in China, where the 
family is made responsible for the acts of its 
members. An illustration of this archaic law is 
given in the edict issued by the Chinese consul- 
general at San Francisco, and posted throughout 
Chinatown of that city, which has caused con- 
sternation among the “almond-eyed.” 

It is to the effect that if the See Yup High- 
binders’ Society does not immediately disband 
and stop levying tribute upon respectable mer- 
chants and others in Chinatown, as it has been 
doing for some time past, and cease making 
complaints against them in the San Francisco 


| and great as was the nervous strain upon the 
| people, the election passed off peaceably every- 
where; and the verdict of the majority has been 


the people themselves in the future reverse the 
verdict. 

It could not be expected that men who are 
defeated in such a contest will accept the verdict 
as final. They thought they were right, and the 


otherwise does not convince them that they were 
wrong. They declare that they will renew the 
struggle in the next canvass. But their universal 
acceptance of the situation, while it surprises no 
one, gratifies every one; and the spectacle of 
profound peace after the strenuous political battle 


has been put to a test as severe perhaps as it was 
ever called to endure in any country of the world, 
and it has stood that test. That proves the 
strength of popular government; it demonstrates 
also that the defeated, as well as the victors, are 
patriots. 

Furthermore, since a present agitation of the 
questions just decided—for the time, at least— 
would be useless, and since the defeated party 
patriotically accepts the will of the majority, we 
shall have a period of rest from the disturbance of 
political strife, and an opportunity to recover from 
the blighting effects of angry partisanship. Only 
politicians who must live by their trade of polities 
will seek prematurely to stir up a commotion like 
that which was ended by the election; and the 
people will quickly decide that those who 
endeavor at once to renew the conflict are men 
who love themselves more than they love their 
country. 


m~ 
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The Artist and the Public. 


Few weeks pass without the dedication in 
some American city of a statue or other work of 
art meant for the contemplation of the general 
public. Rightly enough, there is usually much 
discussion concerning the way in which the artist 
has done his work. To treat such topics as 
unimportant argues ignorance of the principle 
that the true character of a people or of a civiliza- 
tion is clearly exhibited in its works of art. 

Yet it is unfortunately true that the persons 








accepted as settling the questions at issue unless | 


fact that a majority of their fellow-citizens thought | 


exalts our position among the nations of the | 
world. Democratic and republican government | 


country, and the proposition now is to make it 
compulsory. 

Recently the united chambers of commerce 
petitioned the English Parliament to make the 
use of the metric system compulsory in Great 
| Britain. Two years ago a select committee 
of Parliament, after a searching investigation, 
strongly recommended such a law. 

Thus it appears that in the United States and 
Great Britain, which with Russia are the only 
great nations in which the metric system is not 
in common use, there is a strong sentiment in 
favor of the unification of the world’s system of 
weights and measures, on the metric basis. Even 
in Russia the subject is now under consideration 
by the imperial government. It will interest the | 
readers of the Companion to trace the progress | 
of this remarkable world-movement. 

From the beginning of civilization, the absence 
| of uniformity in the standards of money, weights 
/and measures between different countries, and 
often between parts of the same country, has 
been an obstacle to commercial intercourse. 

Each nation had its own devices for measuring 
things, and the confusion was increased by the 
| fact that the standard by which things” were 
| measured itself varied, in the absence of an 
| absolute basis. 
| When international trade was limited, this 
babel of standards was of comparatively small 
consequence. Jn these later days, when steam- 
ships and cables make all the world commercially 
akin, it becomes a serious impediment to the easy 
conduct of business between countries. 

The movement to conform all standards of 
weights and measures to one simple, unvarying 
standard originated in France a little more than 
one hundred years ago. The metric system, 
which resulted from the labors of scientific men, 
mathematicians and engineers, was adopted in 
France and its use made compulsory in 1793; it 
was enforced in some other states by the edict 
of the victorious Napoleon, and _ still others 
adopted it voluntarily. 

When Germany accepted it in 1872, its ultimate 
adoption by all the civilized world no longer 
appeared like a dream. The South American 
states all use it, and altogether nearly three 
hundred million people now buy and sell by the 
metric system. Such rapid progress, in less than 
a century, seems almost to justify the opinion 











expressed by John Quincy Adams when he was 
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our Secretary of State, that ‘‘the metric system is 
the greatest invention of human ingenuity since 
that of printing.’’ 

The chief advantage claimed for the metric 
system, at least when it is urged upon Americans, 
is the ease of computation in terms of meters, 
liters and grams by simply shifting the decimal 
point. This argument requires no elaborate 
explanation, for are we not accustomed to jeer at 
the clumsiness of computation in pounds, shillings 
and pence, while we adhere to our old standards 
of inches, feet, rods and miles; of ounces, 
pounds and tons; of pints, quarts, gallons and 
bushels ? 

The metric system has, however, its strong 
opponents, who insist that the difficulties in the 
way of its introduction among English-speaking 
people are so great that the attempt must prove a 
failure. 
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Polite Correspondence. 


The manuals of correspondence of our own time, 
though they may be subjects of serious study to 
occasional rural devotees of etiquette, often afford 
entertaining reading to other people, especially 
when they attempt to supply rules for love-letters, 
proposals, and other epistles not included in the 
correspondence of business or merely formal social 
relations. But if they strike us as funny, what 
shall we say of the “Polite Letter-Writers” of our 
great-great-grandfathers? Here is the opening 
recommendation of a choice seventeenth-century 
specimen: 

Let not your breast lie on the desk you write 
on, nor your nose on the paper, but sit in as majes- 
tical a posture as you can; with practise you may 
do brave things. 

Being properly and, let us hope, majestically 
posed ready for the task, the old-time correspond- 
ent might proceed to seek in his guide-book a 
model for such a letter as he wished to compose. 
It offered a wide choice. Among the headings of 
a “Guide” of 1615, styled “A President for Young 
Penmen,” and advertised as “full of variety, 
delight and pleasure,” are included “A letter from 
a friend to a fantastical, conceited madeap;” “A 
byting letter to a clamorous gentlewoman,” with 
an equally biting reply, showing how the aggrieved 
lady might properly relieve her feelings on paper, 
if not clamorously, at least forcibly; “A melan- 
choly, diseontentive letter upon the frowne of a 
kinsman ;” “A kind of quarrelsome letter upon 
the frowne of a friend;” “A letter to an unkle to 
borrow a horse,” which seems as if one were at 
last coming to something practical, but only seems, 
for immediately following it is given “‘A letter of 
Miss Molly Smith to her cousin, giving her an 
account of a very remarkable instance of envy in 
one of her acquaintance, who lived in the City of 
York.” 

Naturally, models are given for letters of invita- 
tion, acceptance and declination—models in which 
the courtesy may be beyond criticism, but the 
English assuredly is not. 

“Mr. Lambert’s compliments wait on Miss 
Norris, to beg the very great favor of being her 
partner to-morrow evening at the Assembly.” 

Miss Norris no doubt found nothing amiss in 
this request, as at that date a lady attended a ball 
with her “partner,” and danced with him the 
whole evening, and with no one else; but she had 
already made choice of a cavalier. 

“Miss Norris’s compliments to Mr. Lambert, 
and she is engaged.” 

But it is not always that the “Letter-Writer” 
countenanced social frivolities. A mother writing 
to a boarding-school miss, not yet “out,’”’ of course, 
is made to inquire warningly, “Are you resolved 
to embark in the fashionable follies of the gay and 
unthinking world?” To which query the model 
daughter evolves this priggish reply, which it is to 
be hoped no actual little girl properly fond of tag, 
gingerbread and innocent, good times was ever 
induced to copy and send home: 

“My DEAR MADAM.—I love virtue, I love 
religion, and I hope no consideration will ever 
lead me from those duties in which alone I expect 
future happiness.” 


+ 
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‘¢ When Wages Are Paid.” 


In a stately picture-gallery of an old mansion in 
Norfolk, England, there hangs among the fair 
English faces of the mothers of the race the por- 
trait of a dark young girl, with black hair and 
sad, yet defiant eyes. On the frame are engraved 
the words: 

“Motoake, daughter of the mighty Prince Pow- 
hatani, Emperour of Virginia: a converted Chris- 
tian, and married to the Worshipful Thomas 
Rolff. Aged twenty-one, 1616.” 

This was the heroine Pocahontas. Tradition 
states that she bore herself well as an English 
matron and the mother of English children. 

At Burghley Castle, the seat of the Cecils, in 
Somerset, hangs a portrait of a red-cheeked, 
innocent girl of sixteen, which is marked as “The 
Peasant Countess.” She was Sarah Higgins, the 
daughter of a laborer, whom the earl saw and loved 
for her goodness and simplicity. He married her, 
and historians assert that with her children came 
new and robust virtues into the family line. 

The House of Hapsburg, the oldest reigning 
family in Europe, preserves the portrait of a 
peasant woman who was the wife of one of the 
first counts, nine hundred years ago. To her, it is 
said, they owe the valor and strength of body and 
mind which won them theirthrone. Itis a singular 
fact that the peculiar features of this peasant 
ancestress are still seen in her descendants. 

The virtues of these three women, being set on 
a pedestal of rank, have been known to the world 
for generations. Yet it is wholesome and cheering 
to remember how many millions of nameless 





women as good and true and helpful as they, sleep 
in unknown graves, while the work which they 
did lives. God has their record, whether they died 
princesses or peasants. 

There is a homely old proverb which is worth 
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remembering: “Whether you cut your swathe 
on the upland or lowland does not matter. It is 
how you cut it that counts when wages are paid.” 


—~@e 


ROYAL PHRASE-MAKING. 


Phrase-making two or three generations ago 
played an important part in French politics. Louis 
XVI. had a literary prompter who used to prime 
him with phrases and plan for him scenes such as 
would excite the people’s admiration. 

“Your majesty will soon be going to the races,” 
said this prompter one day. “You will find a 
notary entering the bets of two princes of the 
blood; when you see him, sire, make the remark, 


‘What is the use of this man? Ought there to be | 


written contracts between gentlemen? Their 
word should be enough.’ ” 


The scene came off,—the prompter saw to that,— 


and the courtiers exclaimed, “What a happy | 


thought! How kingly! That is his style.’’ 

Another scene, more likely to impress the popu- 
lace, was planned by this prompter. A sledging 
pleasure-party was arranged for the king. Just 
as it was about to start several carts passed by, 
earrying wood to the poor of Paris. 

“These are my sledges!” said Louis, pointing to 
the loaded carts, and he declined to join the party. 

Talleyrand coined for Louis XVIII. the remark 
which he was reported to have used on the day he 
entered Paris: 

“There is nothing changed; only a Frenchman 
the more in Paris.” 

As a matter of fact, the king did not trouble him- 
self to utter the phrase: but Talleyrand inserted 
it in the journals of the day that the people might 
flatter themselves that their king had forgotten 
the past, and consequently there would be no 
change. 

Perhaps the most striking phrase uttered by a 
modern king was spoken by King Humbert a few 
years ago, when the cholera was raging in Naples. 
He had been invited by the municipality of Genoa 
to a banquet, which he declined in these words: 

“Men are feasting at Genoa; men are dying at 
Naples—I go to Naples.” 
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A FRONTIER JUDGE. 


“One of the best ‘classics’ I ever knew, James 
Reilly, was through many years dependent on his 
museles, not his brains,” writes the author of 
“Here and There Memories.”” When he graduated 
from Dublin University he found himself a pauper 
—his guardian having robbed him. He went to 


the United States and served as trapper, navvy, | 


farm-hand and frontier judge. 

He could break a leg, make a piano, set a limb, 
grind an axe, splice a rope, mend shoes, plait a 
sieve, quote from the Greek poets, classify a bug, 
explain the binomial theorem, or fix the relation 
of two fossil fragments. His most cherished 
accomplishment was being able to lift a black- 
smith’s anvil by his little finger hooked in the 
“eye” of the iron; his proudest recollection that 
he had been an effective judge. Of his judgeship 
he told this story: 

“Thad just been elected judge there. A fellow, 
up for horse-stealing, consented to be tried by six 
jurors, as most of the men were off to a new gold- 
digging. Well, I summed up; the jury retired. I 
waited outside a long time, but the jury waited 
inside a long time, too. 

“The sheriff could not get in. I did when I had 
lost patience. Five of them, for conviction, were 
bailed up by the sixth for the acquittal of his 
friend. He would not let the five jurors out. He 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| to accidents. The length will be twenty-five feet. 
No. 2 seamless tubing will be used. The wheels 
will be thirty inches in diameter, with three-and- 

| one-half-inch hose-pipe tires. The front gear will 

| be one hundred and the rear gear sixty-eight. 

| On the rear wheel the indirect gear will be used, 

| the same as that adopted for modern fire-trucks. 
Thus the twenty-fifth man, who will occupy the 

rear seat, will be the steersman, and will control | 
the big flyer in the same fashion as the steersman 

| on a hook-and-ladder truck. 

The machine will be but two feet wide, and 
rigged in the double tandem style; that is, two 
riders side by side. The total weight will be eighty 

| pounds. Enthusiastic members of the Nynuke 

Club prophesy that fifty stout legs at the pedals 

| will ensure a speed of eighty miles an hour. 
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Companion Sent Free. 


| To each new subscriber whose name is received by 
us in November and December, with $1.75, a year’s | 





the date the name is received until January 1, 1897, 
and for a full year from that date. 





A Charming Gift 
To all Companion Subscribers for 1897. 


We offer this year, with the fullest assurance that 
it will delight the subscribers to The Companion, one | 
of the most 


Beautiful Color Calendars 


| for use, or for ornament on the mantel or the centre- 
table, that will be issued in 1897. 

Its size is 10'4x24 inches. It is made up of 
four charming pictures, beautifully executed in twelve 
| colors. The pictures are from original paintings that 
| were selected because they were excellent in design 
| and very charming in color and tone. 
| The Color-Calendar is published exclusively by | 
The Companion and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
If issued in the ordinary small editions of the art 
publishing houses it could not be sold for less than 
| $1.00 a copy. It will be given to all new subscribers 
| for 1897 and to all old subscribers who renew and 
| pay their subscription for 1897. 

Perry Mason & Co. 











MR. DU MAURIER’S DOUBLE. 


subscription price, we will send The Companion from | No. A-1, College Building, 





| If an obscure person could be frequently mis- 
taken for a great man, it might be to the former’s 
advantage; but when two men, equally famous, 


| 


| chance to resemble each other, the situation has | 


its annoying as well as amusing side. 
Mr. George Du Maurier, the artist and author, had 


The late | 


a double, and, strangely enough, the double is | 


| So remarkable was the resemblance, says Pear- 
son’s Weekly, that even their most intimate friends 
often mistook them. 


| A certain young lady, however, prided herself 
| that she had no difficulty in determining which | 
| was which. On one occasion, finding herself | 
| seated next to Mr. Du Maurier at dinner, she | 
| remarked: : | 
| “] cannot understand how any one can mistake 
| youfor Mr. Tadema. To me the likeness is very | 
| Slight.” Presently she added, ‘By the way, I have | 
a photograph of you. Do be so good as to put | 
your autograph to it.” z | 

Mr. Du Maurier assenting graciously, the 
graph was aiterward produced, He looke 
for a moment, sighed, and then very gently laid it 
on the table. 

“That,” he remarked, “is Mr. Alma-Tadema’s 
portrait.” 


hoto- 


at it } 





was a desperate chap, and they were mean white | 


dirt. Well, I had to tackle him. 
menced he was ‘the bully of Little Elk Creek; 
when we ended, I was. He volunteered to bring 
in a verdict of guilty before I let him up, but T lost 
these two fingers of my left hand by a bowie-knife 
amputation. 

“Oh, I was very popular there! My calm, firm 
administration of the law touched them.” 
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MUST BE AN ASTROLOGER. 


Ignorant people think that an astronomer is 
also an astrologer. Sir John Herschel once 
received a letter asking him to cast the writer’s 
horoscope. Another letter-writer requested the 
distinguished astronomer to consult the stars and 
answer these two questions: “Shall I marry?” 
and “Have I seen her?” 

Maria Mitchell records in her journal that on an 
Atlantic steamer an Irishwoman, learning that 
she was an astronomer, asked her what she could 
tell. Miss Mitchell answered that she could tell 
when the moon would rise, when the sun would 
rise, and when there would be an eclipse of the 
moon or of the sun. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the disappointed woman, in.a 
tone which plainly said, “Is that all?” She ex- 
pected to have her fortune told. 

Once in a town not far from Boston, during a 
very mild winter, a lad, driving a team, called out 
to Miss Mitchell on the street, saying, “I want to 
ask you a question, Miss Mitchell!” She stopped. 
He asked, “Shall we lose our ice crop this winter?” 
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A BICYCLE FOR TWENTY-FIVE. 


The bicycle “built for two” was the first depar- 
ture from the single-seated wheel. 
four or six riders are comparatively common. 


Now it is announced that a bicycle for twenty-five, 


a duodeciplet, so to speak, is under construction 
for the Nynuke Club of Brooklyn. 
Naturally the club had difficulty in finding any 


hundred dollars. 


The twenty-five-seated wheel will be guaranteed it 


for two years, barring pune 


Bicycles for 


When we com- | 


JULES SIMON’S MODESTY. 


By his power of intellect and nobility of soul the 
late Jules Simon, the French statesman and philan- 
thropist, raised himself to a high station, yet he 


also an artist: Mr. Laurence Alma-Tadema, R. A. | 





remained to the close of his life a simple, modest | 


man. This is what his friend, Baron Pierre de | 
Coubertin, writes of him in the Review of Reviews: 


| Jules Simon was as modest as he was able. He 
had often expressed a wish that there might not 
| be too much laudation around his tomb. He had 
often mentioned a desire to be told when death | 
| was approaching. A friend fulfilled this sad duty. 
The philosopher showed no signs of emotion or 
fright on hearing the terrible news. 
As he could speak no longer, he motioned for a 


i and a sheet of paper, and with a steady | 
na 


JULES SIMON. 1814-1896. 
Dieu, Patrie, Liberté. 

His name, the year of his birth and the year of 
his death and the beautiful motto that had com- 
a and ruled his whole life: God, Country, 
uiberty! 


| nd wrote his own epitaph: 


REMARKABLE ABSENCE OF MIND. 
It is not an uncommon thing for one to devote 





it, but cases are probably rare in which men have 
even for a moment forgotten that they spoke their 
own tongue. One such case is related. 


| Itis said that Frederick Horner, an Englishman 

| who spent his time in adapting plays from the 

| French for the English stage, was dining once in 

| an English hotel, when, after he had eaten, he was 
seized with a desire to smoke. He cailed the 
waiter and said to him: 

| ‘*Peut-on fumer ici?” 

| The man looked blank. “I don’t understand a 

| word of French, sir,” he said. 

| Horner looked the picture of despair. ‘Then 

| for pity’s sake send me some one who does!” he 
exclaimed. 

| 


| 
| Ss. F. 


title and estates of Lord Lovat. 


himself to a foreign language so that he dreams in | 


A Scotch clergyman, named Fraser, claimed the | 
He tried, on the | 





| 
| 
| 
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| trial of the case, to establish his pedigree by | 
one willing to undertake such a wheel. Some said | producing an ancestral watch on which were | 
that it could not be made; others were willing to | engraved the letters S. F. 
attempt it for two thousand dollars. Finally a| The claimant alleged that these letters were the | 
New York firm agreed to build it at a cost of six | initials of his ancestor, the notorious Simon Fraser, 


Lord Lovat. beheaded in 1747 for supporting the 
Young Pretender. The letters, engraved under 
he regulator, were shown to stand for Slow, Fast, 


tures and injuries due | and the case was laughed out of court. 


| 
| 
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““*Cause He Doesn’t Care To.” 


Yes, they all are coming home, 
And they say it’s ** jolly.” 

Every one is married now, 
Even little Polly. 

And I keep on saying “all,” 
For I just can’t bear to 

Think of one who doesn’t come 
*Cause he doesn’t care to. 


He has never told me so; 
Reasons? Yes, a plenty! 
But one reason has more weight, 


I should like it better 
f his reasons did not fill 
Quite so long a letter. 


All the others come, and bring 
Things for me and father; 

Little things—because they know 
We would so much rather. 

But Ae sends a hamper up— 
Flowers and fruit and under, 

Things that must have cost so much 
That they make us wonder. 


There’s the turkey in the coop; 
He can hardly gobble, 
He’s so fat—and those two ducks, 
auer can’t walk, they hobble ! 
n@ mince-meat turned out well; 
Pies will need be plenty 
And the pudding good and big, 
For we'll sit down twenty. 


How he used to prance abou 
When he saw me baking ! 

Seems to me I see him now; 
Everything I’m making 

Brings him right before my eyes; 
Yet I wouldn’t dare to 

Say to father, ‘*He don’t come 
eause he doesn’t care to.” 

Father doesn’t seem to think 
As I feel about him; 

“Johnny always told the truth; 
Why should we misdoubt him?” 

But he’s saying in his heart— 
Yes, I’m sure it’s there, too— 

“Johnny isn’t coming home 
’Cause he doesn’t care to.”’ 


Sonny boy,—your world is full, 
But there’s not another 
Holds you in her heart of hearts 
Like your poor old mother. 
Come-— before that day comes, when 
’T will be you can’t bear to 
Think of how you didn’t come 
’Cause you didn’t care to. 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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An Autumn Fancy. 


When the chill October moon rides high 
And the frost-king holds his court, 

’Tis said the stars in the midnight sky 
Look down on a gruesome sport. 


For the ghosts of the red men reappear 
Wherever the cornstacks stand. 

The early owners come, year by year, 
For a war-dance on their land. 

Where the smoke of their camp-tires once arose, 
Returned from the spirit-world, 

The phantoms menace the pale-face foes ; 
Their tomahawks are hurled. 


Where the Indian corn is stacked, of yore 
Their wigwams once had been. 

The ghostly visitants need no door, 
But, rustling, creep within. 


And still, as the westering planets wane, 
And the solemn night-wind moans, 

The sound it bears over hill and plain 
Seems the rattle of dead men’s bones. 


We shiver, shiver, the livelong night, 
And know not the reason why. 
*Tis the spectral dance in the pale moon’s light 
Beneath the October sky 
MARY ISABELLA FORSYTH. 
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The First Thanksgiving in 
Boston. 


Massachusetts is justly proud of her long suc- 
cession of good governors; but the history of the 
whole line, covering more than two hundred and 
sixty years, shows no better man or braver 
Christian than the first governor, John Winthrop. 

He came to America by royal appointment, to 
take charge of a colony, but the mainspring of 
his new work, the spur that nerved him to all its 
sacrifices, was the thought that he could extend 
the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

His son Henry was drowned soon after landing 
on these shores, and within a few months eleven 
of his household servants, and more than a score 
of his fellow-colonists, some of them his dear 
friends and trusted helpers, died of disease. 

Arriving in the country himself, with his com- 
pany of immigrants, too late in the season to 
obtain a harvest, he depended largely on supplies 
from England to feed his settlement. From 
eight to ten weeks’ time was required then to 
cross the ocean, and Governor Winthrop, antici- 
pating want for the coming winter, sent one of 
his ships in mid-summer to old Bristol for corn 
and stores; but the summer and autumn passed, 
and the Lyon did not return. 

In September most of the springs and wells 
failed, creating a water famine; but the rains 
that restored the wells could not check the grow- 
ing scarcity of food. December opened a cold 
and hungry winter. 

Boston could not live entirely on “fish and 
fowls,” even when its inhabitants numbered less 
than two thousand souls. Families that had bread 
shared with their neighbors—and waited for the 
Lyon, three months, four months, five months 
overdue. 

Governor Winthrop suffered with the rest, and 
fed his destitute people as long as he had anything 
to spare. Always superior to his calamities, he 
looked to the future and insisted that this land 
was “a paradise.” ‘‘We here enjoy God and 
Jesus Christ,” he said, ‘‘and is not that enough ?” 
The enthusiasm of his faith and hope never 
faltered. 

One day in February, when the governor’s 
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“last baking” was in the oven, a poor man called 
and begged something for a starving family. All 
that Winthrop had left was “a handful of meal 
in the barrel.” He gave the man that. Looking 
out on the bay at that instant, the two men saw 
the ship Lyon standing in with its cargo of 
provisions! Food enough had come to supply 
the whole settlement. 

In his gratitude to God the good chief magistrate 
appointed the 22d of February (2d of March, 


| 1631, New Style) as a day of solemn and devout 





Thanksgiving. 

Never did people obey a proclamation more 
joyfully. The day was a happy one, no doubt, 
to Governor Winthrop, though it brought him no 
such family reunion as our Thanksgivings know. 
His wife and most of his children were still in 


England; but they were coming soon, and his | 


grand and cheerful spirit stood him well in need. 
His watchword was the motto on his ancestral 
coat-of-arms, ‘‘Hope wins a throne.” 
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Games of History. 


There are plenty of card games dealing with 
historical events and noted personages; but there 
are a few others, less formal and allowing more 
play to individual taste and preference, for which 
no such ready-made help as printed cards is 
required, and which offer an excellent amusement 
for summer hours that cannot be passed in the 
usual pastimes of the season. 

To play them, no special number of persons is 
necessary, no apparatus, and no gathering close 
around the table under the rays of a hot lamp. 
Like most good games, they are but novel modifi- 
cations of old forms; but they are little known, 
and worthy of wider practice. 


The simplest, yet often one of the most enter- 
taining, is the guessing of historie characters, 
described by the players in turn, each narrator 
trying—while obliged to adhere strietly to accepted 
truth—to give the characteristics and events of his 
hero’s life in such form, or with such emphasis 
upon less known points, as to prevent the task of 
the guessers from being an easy one. 

It is not obligatory to narrate the whole career, 
but the guessing players have the right, after 
failing to solve the problem on its first presenta- 
tion, to ask twice for further information, which 
the narrator, if he has not already exhausted his 
subject or his knowledge, is obliged to give, though 
he need offer but one additional fact in response 
to each inquiry. 

It is curious how passing the career of the best- 
known persons, such as Queen Elizabeth or George 
Washington, may be made by i 
tially and dis roportionately, though with entire 
correctness. The winner is he who has guessed 
the most characters among the number described 
by all the players. 

A more elaborate game, and an extremely inter- 
— one, is played thus: One player is sent out; 
the others select the name of an historic personage 
having as many letters in it as there are of them- 
selves, and to each, in proper order, a lefter is 
assigned. Each then chooses—without telling it— 
the name of another character, of which his letter 
is the initial. 

When the exiled Lp enters, he begins at the 
head of the line and asks twelve questions of each 
person, guessing, when the dozen are complete, 
the name of the character concerning whom they 
are asked. Failing to guess rightly, he must pass 
on. Of course, if he guesses all, or a sufficient 
number to divine the remaining letters, he will 
have spelled out the name of the character chosen 
by the whole, when his task is accomplished. 

The ignorance of the others concerning the name 
taken by each keeps them practically guessing with 
the questioner, and lends to the proceedings an 
acute interest. 

The next person to go out is the one being ques- 
tioned when the interrogator makes his final guess, 
for he often does not have to complete the round. 
To make the assignment of characters plainer: If 
the name chosen in common were Cesar, the first 
person in line might describe Charles 1., the next 
Alexander, then Queen Elizabeth, then Semiramis, 
then Alarie, . y astly Richard Coeur de Lion— 

A third game is one sometimes called “Cham- 
pions.” A jury of three is appointed, and the rest 
of the players divide into sides. The jury give the 
hame of a well-known historic character, but one 
concerning whom there is difference of opinion— 
as Mary Queen of Scots, Charles I., Napoleon, 
Brutus. Each side then appoints a representative, 
one taking the defence, the other the attack; and 
each representative may take counsel with his 
side, or accept suggestions from them, but he alone 
must conduct the argument. 

The case closed,—a time limit determines when, 
—the jury decides, according to the facts pre- 
sented, whether the person described was predom- 
inantly a base or noble, useful or detrimental, 
character in history. 

After three or five cases have been tried, the 
two sides taking defence and attack alternately, 
that side wins which the jury has oftenest upheld. 
Different representatives may be chosen to speak 
each time. As will be readily seen, this is like a 
miniature debating society, and its brief sessions 
often prove both amusing and exciting. 


resenting it par- 





Two Portraits. 


When Théodore de Banville, the French poet, 
was 4 young man, he stopped one day in the Latin 
Quarter of Paris to enjoy the beauty of a young 
girl who was singing in the street and accompany- 
ing herself upon the guitar. The face took fast 
hold upon the poet’s imagination, and that evening 
he wrote a poem entitled, “To a Little Street 
Musician.”’ The verses had an immediate success, 
and have often been set to music. 

Some months afterward Banville, in passing a 
picture shop, was brought to a sudden standstill 
by the sight of this same gees portrait in the 
window; a —— icture, which made him think 
of Delacroix an wrence, though it was plain 
that the painter was a man of genius with a manner 
of his own. 

A long time the poet stood and gazed at the 
picture. He was poor, and as he says, would as 


soon have thought of buying the moon as a paint- | 


ing; bit he returned day after da 
In his own words he used to s 
together enjoying it. 

Jne day while thus employed he was suddenly 
interrupted by a young man, of a very brown 
complexion, who would have looked like a young 
Hercules only that it was impossible to imagine 
ey hey ying! so shabby a souk. 

“Sir,” sa ie stranger to the t, “you seem 
to think a good deal of That plotere.” * 

“Yes, indeed,” was the poet’s immediate re- 
sponse. ‘I admire it to a pitch that would astonish 


to look at it. 
nd for hours 


=, I have never seen a picture that I liked so 
much,” 

The stranger said nothing, but went into the 
shop. In a few seconds he came out again with 
the portrait, which he slipped under the poet’s 
arm, and without omy made off at a pace that 
prevented Banville from thanking him by so much 
as a syllable. 

Proud as a king Banville carried home the picture 
and hung it against the wall over his desk. As he 
| wrote, the little musician looked down upon him. 
If the verses were good, she seemed to_ smile 
|approval. If they were not good, she looked 
sorry, and the poet tore them up and threw them 
into the fire. 

Then one afternoon, in the Luxembourg, he 
came again upon the painter, of whose name he 
was still ignorant, and by and by, seeing him trying 
in vain to make a cigarette out of insufficient 
materials, he offered him paper and tobacco. 

Conversation followed. The painter’s name was 
Emile Deroy, and he was a friend of Banville’s 
| friend and fellow-poet, Baudelaire. Now began an 
intimacy between the two young men, painter and 
Es. an intimacy which after a while was clouded 
| by some misunderstanding. The two kept apart 
|foratime. Then one evening at a concert, Deroy 
went to where Banville was sitting and said: 

“T saw you a little while ago in the Luxembourg 
with your father. He looked tired, and seemed to 
be suffering. I believe I could make a fine portrait 
of him. If you wish, I will try it.’ 

That was a noble offer of renewed preneehe. 
It was quickly accepted, and the portrait was duly 
made. Or rather, it was partly made. When the 
face was done, and the clothing and other acces- 
sories sketched in, both the painter and the sitter 
were taken ill and died. 

“T went to the father and mother of Emile 
| Deroy,” says Banville, from whose “Souvenirs” 
we have condensed the story, “and asked them for 
the portrait. They hastened to put it into m 
hands, but asked me in turn to give them the hea 
of the little street-singer. I had nothing to say 

against this, and so I was separated from my little 

| friend without even the right to regret ber. As 
for Emile Deroy, 1 have always lived with his 
memory.” 
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Election Day. 


The music drowned the murmur of the street, 
eroic, strong and sweet. 
I heard it—a deep power, a moving cause— 
In my thought’s silent pause. 
“Who wins ?” I said, and to my query straight 
A little urchin gave me word elate. 
Smiling and nodding his sunshiny head: 
“We has all winned !” he said. 


True answer. To what shore the tide hath set, 
The sea is Freedom’s yet; 

And whatsoever good my neighbor’s heart 
Hath found, I, too, have pest. 

Mine is the music, mine the high acclaim,— 

ine all, in Freedom’s name: 

Whatever voice may chant her victory, 

The message is for me. 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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Buying Stamps in Turkey. 

Things are not hurried in Constantinople as 
they are in American cities. The Turks love cere- 
mony, and have peculiar notions of what consti- 
tutes politeness. At an American post-office we 
walk to the proper window and ask for a stamp of 
the denomination we require. The clerk pushes it 
out, we put down the money, and depart. The 
entire transaction has not occupied a minute, and 
probably less than a dozen words have been 
spoken. 


In Istambul a different scene is enacted. The 
purchaser approaches the window, and after a 
series of very low and obsequious salaams, lays 
his right hand upon his heart and says: 

“May this gracious morn prove a most happy 
one for thee, sir.” 

The official returns the salutation, and asks, 
“What commandest thou?” 

“Wouldst thou vouchsafe thy servant several 
stamps with which to send letters to America? 
As thou mayest know, my son, Abdullah Effendi, 
the glass merchant of Ak Serai, is abiding at this 
moment in Chicago, and his family are desirous of 
communicating with him. Though I myself know 
not how to write, yet is the son of my brother, the 
a manufacturer, skilled in the art, and he 
lath promised to oblige me in this matter.” 

“Very well, O worthy sir, but how many stamps 
dost thou desire?” 

“Ah, my pecetnas jewel, how many thinkest thou 
I should take? One will hardly suffice, as he doth 
not intend to return at present. Therefore, I pray 
thee, give me two.” 

“Excellent, excellent. Here they are. May I 
request the sum of four piasters in payment?” 

“What sayest thou, my gentle lamb? Three 

jasters I always paid—never more. This was 

es a year ago, when Abdullah was at Paris, even 


“You are quite right, effendi, but the prices have 
changed. They cost more to-day.” 

“In very sooth, O apple of mine eye? Then the 
charge hath been increased?” 

With this the Turk produces an_ intricately 
knotted purse, and draws forth a bundle of paper 
money. 

“Nay, nay, my adorable gem!” protests the 
official. “We accept no paper; thou must pay in 
silver.” 

“What, thou refusest paper? And wherefore? 
Is it not good money? Does not the Sultan guar- 
antee its payment? Well, since thou declinest it, 
I will pay thee in copper.” 

“Nay, effendi, we take no coppers, either; thou 
must give me silver.” 

“Silver? I have it not. I pray thee take this 
copper, and thou shalt have some additional.” 

“T cannot do it, effendi. It is forbidden.” 

“Well, then, thou shalt have silver. Here it is, 
the latest mintage.” 


“Accept my overflowing thanks, my exquisite 
turtle-dove.”’ 

“Allah be with thee, and increase thy shadow 
mightily.” > 


“Farewell, effendi! May thy beard grow to an 
exceeding great length.” 
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His Good Luck. 


The chief difference between a so-called lucky 
and an unlucky person seems to be, as a general 
thing, that one is quick to see and take advantage 
of circumstances and the other is not. Ina volume 
entitled “Suwanee River Tales,” by Sherwood 
Bonner, a certain Frenchman thus tells the story 
of his “‘luck :” 


In the year 1830 I was a hatter, but the large 
concerns absorbed all the custom, and I was on 
the brink of ruin. For many months the sole dis- 
play in my show window had been a huge white 
felt hat, which I had made in what it pleased me 
to call a freak of genius, but which no one had 
noticed except to laugh at. 

One day my apprentice came ap in with the 
tidings that the king was coming. I hastened to 
the door. The horses of the royal equipage, then 





almost opposite the shop entrance, had become 
frightened, and the coach was in imminent danger 
The king attempted to jump out— 





of being upset. 
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a dangerous thing, considering his corpulency. I 
rushed forward and lifted him to the sidewalk 
without injury. His hat, however, was pitched 
into the gutter. 

“Allow me, your my oy I cried, and running 
into the shop, seized the white felt, and with a low 
bow presented it to the king. 

It fitted him nicely. With a gracious word of 
thanks Louis Philippe reéntered his coach, leaving 
me to rejoice over the sudden promise of fortune. 
Nor did my heart deceive me. That afternoon the 
king’s adjutant called to settle for the morning’s 
purchase, and to inform me that I was appointed 
“hatter to the king.” 

The tide had turned. Enough to say that all 
Paris had gone mad over the bell-crown felt. Huge 
orders poured in from the provinces. I could not 
make hats fast enough. When at last I could 
catch my breath, I found myself a rich man. 
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Attacked by a Swordfish. 


The momentum—mass multiplied by velocity— 
of a swordfish has driven its sword through copper 
sheathing, oak planks, and timbers to the depth of 
teninches. The barkentine Jrmgard from Honolulu 
arrived at San Francisco leaking, and the Bulletin 
describes the cause: 


The Jrmgard is lying in the stream. Her first 
officer was leaning over the port rail, and dis- 
covered what he at first took to be a large peg 
driven in the vessel’s bow at the water-line. On 
closer investigation he found that the Jrmgard had 
been struck a swordfish, and that the fish had 

aid the penalty of his imprudence by leaving a 
arge section of his horny sword imbedded in the 
tough planking of the hull. 

The sword had passed through the planking and 
broken off about a foot from the point of impact. 
The supposition is that a fair length of the bone 
— es from the inner side of the barkentine’s 
‘skin.” 

Neither Captain Schmidt nor any of his men 
have any knowledge of the date or hour when the 
Irmgard was attacked. They do not remember 
feeling any shock, though the force exerted neces- 
sary to drive the sword through the stout planks 
must have been tremendous. 

The sword is about two inches broad and a little 
over an inch thick, and is armed with sharp teeth. 
It made a clean cut, and is driven in so firmly that 
several planks may have to be removed before it 
can be secured, 
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“None Too Soon.” 


“I don’t know how the other fellers felt, but I 
was skeered,” said the guide, as he finished the 
story which Forest and Stream publishes. 


The party had its cabin on Pine Mountain in 
northern Maine. One night, after the a 
pipes were aoe and the evening talk was we 
under way, there came up from the gully a ery so 
startling, frightful and unearthly as to render 
them speechless and nearly paralyzed. One of the 
company, however, stealthily opened the door 
ont discharged his rifle in the direction of the 
noise. 

As the sheet of flame streamed into the ravine 
the tawny form of a pane: with the wrath and 
snarling of a hundred devils, dashed up the slight 
bank toward the cabin. The door was_ hastily 
closed and fastened, none too soon, and the infu- 
riated beast dashed past and took refuge in a 
spruce-tree not twelve feet from the building. 

In its mad at | the animal sent out its demoniac 
cries, all the while poor | and scattering the bark 
and branches of the tree in — direction. 

It was some hours before the brute’s anger 
subsided and it took its departure, sending back 
threatening yells of defiance as it made its way up 
| med mountainside out of the hearing of the excited 
isteners. 





Peculiar Arrangement. 


A well-to-do but not highly educated citizen of a 
New Hampshire town was once elected a member 
of the state legislature. On the expiration of his 
term of service he returned to his old friends with 
many strange tales of the “doings” at the meetings 
of the legislature, and with a vocabulary increased 
by certain high-sounding words and Latin phrases, 
wherewith he frequently confounded his neighbors. 


On one occasion he was discussing with several 
of his contemporaries at the village store, the plan 
of a new house which the village squire was build- 
ing for his lately married daughter. The former 
legislator had obtained a sight of the plan, and 
was asked his opinion of it. 

“My ideas are discretionary, and to wit, Samuel,” 
he replied, addressing the nearest questioner, “but 
they are these. So far as I make out, the arrange- 
ment is contiguous to that of most of the houses 
in this village, while the barn, stable, hen-houses, 
et cetera, et cetera, will be placed at the rear of the 
house, pro and con.” 

The group dispersed silently, no man being will- 
ing to admit that this lucid statement had failed to 
= ighten him as to the exact plan of the new 
1ouse. 
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Indefinite. 


“Lounger,” of the Critic, who has been passing 
a vacation abroad, says that while the better class 
of English people have learned that America’ is a 
big country and has in it more than one big city, 
there are still many to whom such knowledge has 
never penetrated. 


The neat little London chambermaid who 
“slopped” my room—I use her own word—told me 
that she had an aunt and a cousin in America. 

“Indeed,” said I, “and whereabouts in America?” 

“in Cherry Street,” answered the girl, promptly. 

“In Cherry Street! But where?” 

“I have forgotten the number. We ’aven’t’eard 
from them for many years, though we ’ave sent 
several letters to Cherry Street.” 

I tried to explain to her that America was a big 
place, much bigger than all the British Isles put 
together, but 1 don’t think she believed me. he 
fact that I didn’t know Cherry Street proved me an 
ignoramus. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Potato, turkey, onions, cider, turnip, beet, 
pies, cranberry-sauce, nuts, raisins, soup. 

2. Countersign. 

3. Yule-tide. Oxford. Richard, Coeur de Lion. 
Kenilworth. Arthur. Normandy. Dover. Lon- 
don. Anne Boleyn. Nelson. Cromwell. Alfred 
the Great. Shakespeare. Tower (of London). 
Elizabeth. Raleigh (Sir Walter).—Primals, York 
and Lancaster. 

4. Antipathy. 

5. Monosyllable. 

6. In (inn), firm, infirm. Ram, rod, ramrod. 

7. Mildew. 
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Children’s Page. 
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in each family. They seemed always to have 

good times, but never better than on Thanks- 

giving days; then the families ate their dinner 
together, taking turns in entertaining. 

On this particular Thanksgiving the dinner was to 
be at Jamie’s house. He and Mildred were the eldest 
of the cousins and they begged to be allowed to plan 
the festivities. Their drawing-teacher, Miss Moseley, 
whose home was away in Nova Scotia, was to spend 
her holidays with them and agreed to help them to 
carry out their ideas. 

There were many secret conferences beforehand, and 
Mildred and Jamie went on some important errands. 

When at last the day came and the family gathered 
in the dining-room, every one exclaimed at the pretty 
and novel decoration of the table. 

The flowers in the centre were arranged in a large 
bowl, hollowed from a pumpkin. Around this were 
twined the vine and flowers, skilfully made from 
paper. At each place was a pretty little pumpkin 
blossom, also of paper; on the dinner cards were 
sketches and verses. Here are some of the rhymes: 

The vine is green, the pumpkin yellow, 
The dishes white and gold; 

Though Fred is such a little fellow 
He'll eat all he can hold. 

Mary’s read: 

Though Earth outside is cold and bare, 
Within the pumpkin glows! 

May you be free from grief and care 
Till next the pumpkin blows! 

The sketches were amusing. One card was dec- 
orated with a row of little pies, drawn with faces and 
funny arms and legs; another had a jack-o’-lantern; 
still another a vine with the graceful tendrils. 

Other cards were graced with little pumpkin men, 
and two, between them, pictured the story of ‘“ Peter, 
Peter, pumpkin-eater.”” You can imagine that the 
dinner was a merry one! Auntie Julia called it a 
“Pumpkin Festival,’ and no wonder, for another 
golden shell appeared as a bowl for the salad. 

Amid all the fun Miss Moseley slipped quietly away 
with little Tom, the youngest boy. 

When the table was cleared for dessert there appeared 
from the pantry little Tom. He wore a full, orange- 
colored blouse shirred in puffs from neck to waist. 
The tight sleeves and trousers were made of dark 
green; green velvet pumpkin leaves formed a collar, 
and a string of seeds served as a watch-chain. On 
his head was a cap of green and gold. 


P “HERE were nine of the Davidson cousins, three 
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**Little Prince Pumpkin, the genius of Thanksgiv- 
ing!” exclaimed grandmamma, and everybody clapped, 
But | haven’t told all. On a tray as large as Tom 
could carry was a big pumpkin-pie, “a fairly majestic 
pie,” Wilfred said. As it was placed on the table Tom 
said in a clear voice: 
Hurrah for the turkey! Hurrah for the jam! 
Hurrah for the nuts piled high! 
But I always feel that the perfect meal 
Should end with pumpkin-pie. 

When it was served Uncle Will arose and proposed 
a toast: 

Pumpkin blooms and pumpkin vines 
And pumpkin shells give joy, 

But who ever heard a single word 
Of a little pumpkin boy? 

Here’s a toast, and we'll make a boast 
There was never a dinner so cute, 

Plenty to eat with many a treat 
And pumpkin-pie to boot. 

And as we taste this dainty paste 
Our bliss knows no alloy, 

So here’s to the mothers, guests, sisters and brothers, 
And the little pumpkin boy ! 

After dinner the children went to the play-room, 
which they found lighted with innumerable jack-o’- 
lanterns. There were large lanterns and baby lanterns ; 
a lantern on a broad grin and a lantern that looked 
fierce; there was a lantern with spectacles, and a 
Chinese lantern with a pigtail; one animal lantern 
wore a jaunty cap. At the end of the room was an 
inscription in big orange-colored letters: 

Lanterns great and lanterns small, 
Here's a lantern for each and all. 

The children played games, ending with a “ pumpkin- 
seed hunt.” Each child was given a bag of orange 
muslin tied with green ribbons, into which to put the 
seeds. In the doll-house, under the rugs, on the 
window-ledges, in the toy dishes,—everywhere the 
busy hunters found seeds. When at last Leonard 
discovered one in the china pug’s mouth, the hunt 
was declared ended and the seeds were counted. 

Virginia won the girl’s prize, a cunning orange silk 
pincushion, just like a tiny pumpkin, with a green 
velvet stem. Spencer was the fortunate boy, and 
received a big, orange-colored ball. 

When the guests went home, carrying their jack-o’- 
lanterns, Mildred, Jamie and little Tom watched them 
from the doorway. The children jumped and ran, the 
lanterns bobbing here and there through the darkness, 
till they all looked to Mildred like a party of brownies 
and hobgoblins enjoying their strange antics. 


PRESCOTT BAILEY BULL. 














CONTROVERSY 
TLED.—A hint by Lord Salisbury at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet in London, followed immedi- | Ventilation. 


THE VENEZUELA 


ately by details from Washington, conveyed the | 
welcome news that a treaty of arbitration between 
England and the United States, with reference 
to the Venezuela boundary, has been signed. 
The most difficult point at issue was the question 





SET- | Electricity. 


of the so-called settled districts in the disputed | 


territory. On this point England has accepted 
the suggestion of Mr. 
exclusive occupation of any district for fifty years 
by either of the parties shall remove it from 
arbitration. With this exception, arbitration is 
to be unrestricted. The board of arbitration will 
be composed of five members,—two to be desig- 
nated by the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
two by the Chief Justice of the United States, 
and the fifth to be named by King Oscar of 
Sweden if the other arbitrators fail to agree in 
an appointment. 

A SIGNIFICANT Porint.—It is to be noticed 
that Venezuela is not represented on the board of 
arbitration, but the matter is treated solely as a 
question between England and the United States. 
This is accepted as a recognition on the part of 
England of the essential principle of the ‘‘Monroe 
doctrine,”’ that the United States has an interest 
in any question of encroachment by European 
powers upon American territory. 

Tue ELEcTORAL Vore.—It will be neces- 
sary to wait for the official count in one or 
two close states before the exact number of 
Presidential electors in favor of Mr. McKinley 
and of those in favor of Mr. Bryan can be 
known. The following 23 states, casting alto- 
gether 273 electoral votes, chose McKinley 
electors: California, Connecticut, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Oregon, North 
Dakota, Vermont, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
The following 20 states, casting 167 electoral 
votes, chose Bryan electors: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Montana, Nebraska, 
North and South Carolina, Nevada, Tennessee, 
‘Texas, Utah, Virginia and Washington. South 
Dakota with 4 votes and Wyoming with 3 have 
probably chosen Bryan electors, but the official 
count may reverse this result. In Kentucky one 
Bryan elector may be chosen, because of the 
error of some voters in marking against the top 
name on the list instead of against the party 
symbol, which would reduce Mr. McKinley’s 
total to 272. In that case his majority over Mr. 
Bryan in the electoral colleges would be 97. 

THE Next SENATE.—It seems probable that 
the next Senate will contain 43 Republicans, 35 
Democrats, of whom 4 at least may be classed as 
anti-silver, and 12 silver Republicans and Popu- 
lists; but the legislatures which are to choose 
Senators are in several instances so closely 
divided that their action cannot be foretold. 

THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES.—In 
the House of Representatives in the present 
Congress, the Republicans have 246 members, 
the Democrats 104 and the Populists 7. In the 
next House the Republican strength will be 
reduced to about 220. The Republican plurality 
over the Democrats will be about 95, and the 
Republican majority over all about 80. ‘These 
figures are subject to revision by the official 
returns. 


THE GOLD RESERVE RIsinG.—Immediately 
after the election all demand upon the treasury 
for gold in exchange for legal tenders ceased, and 
there set in a sharp demand for legal tenders in 
exchange for gold. Gold was offered in quanti- 
ties larger than could be easily tested and 
counted; and the treasury rescinded its long- 
standing offer to pay express charges on ship- 
ments of gold. Currency is more convenient 
than gold for ordinary business transactions, 
and especially in the larger notes it is a more 
convenient form for bank reserves to be kept in. 
It is anticipated that the new movement will 
carry into the treasury most of the seventy-five 
million dollars of gold recently imported. 


BISMARCK’s DISCLOSURES.—The disclosures 
of Prince Bismarck regarding the secret treaty 
between Germany and Russia continue to be a 
subject of discussion in the European press. 
The angry tone of the German official papers 
indicates the annoyance’ felt in Germany over 
the inconvenient revelations. Austrian papers 
express distrust of Germany; for it appears to 
have been agreed that if Austria should attack 
Russia during the existence of the treaty, Germany 
should remain neutral. The Triple Alliance 
required Germany to support Austria if it should 
be attacked by Russia. The German Emperor is 
reported to have written to the Emperor of Austria 
a personal note upon the subject; and the tsar 
has directed all documents bearing upon the 
matter to be presented to him. 
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For the Throat use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivalied for the alleviation of all Throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv. 
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Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 
Flumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Civil Engineering. Prospecting. 
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HOME STUDY, SCRANTON, "oa. 


The Very Best 
Christmas Present. 
Order Early. 









Extra Pants $ 


SUIT, mi tp 4.00 


Delivered eal anywhere in this count Wel 
made of splendid wool cassimeres in Fall an “winter 
weights, dark colors. First quality Farmers’ satin lin 
ing. Patent walstoands on all the trousers. 4to15 years. 
The Best Outfit in America at anything like the price. 
Write for Samples. Or send order and remittance. 

Money refunded if you want it, 


Shaughnessy a 24 West 125th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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boy’s watch made. 
The golf watch with guard 
makes a handsome outfit for any 


boy or man. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
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WALTER BAKER & QL. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 
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Po COCOA, 


MADE AT DorcHEsT ER, MASS, 
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} IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK La BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 
} ON EVERY CAN, BEWARE or Iain TIONS. 





























SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


| BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 
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OUR FOODIS 


OF LARD. 


Genuine Cottoleneis sold everywhere with trade-marks—“Cottolene” and steer’s head in 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
ew York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 

New Orleans, Montreal. 
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Health Nipple No. 48. 


Being absolutely pure, 
these nipples prevent 
the babies having sore 
mouths. 


THE COLLAR 
makes collapse impos- 
sible and so prevents 
colic. 

If you cannot obtain them 


of your dealer we will mail 
a dozen post-paid for 60 cts. 


Free Sample mailed on 
receipt of a 2-ct. stamp. 


DAVIDSON 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue of Davidson Nipples, Atomizers, 
Syringes, Mailed Free. 
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The Nipple 





with a Collar. 


RUBBER COMPANY, 
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Baby’s happy because his feeding bottie is fitted with the 
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The Morgan Broiler, $1.00. 


BROILS STEAK, CHOPS, OYSTERS, FISH, ETC. 


Saves all the Juices 

COVER and applies them to bast 

t > and 

tender. No odor,no smoke. 

Made of wrought stee! 

Won’t crack, warp nor break. For 25 cents we deliver 

to any part of the U.S. ‘You ex: amine and if satisfied, 
pay balance, 75 cents, to express agent. Address, 


MORGAN MFG. CO., 1034 Boyce Bidg., Chicago, III. 
Agents and canvassers can make money by selling the oe 
Broilers. Write for special terms to Agents. 
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E offer you revolvers that 
W are so constructed that they 

require for their operation 
sufficient grasp simultaneously ap- 
plied on both stock and trigger, 
thereby rendering them_perfectly 
harmless in the hands of a child. 


Smith & Wesson 


REVOLVERS. 


You need a Revolver that can be 
depended upon—the most carefully | 
made Revolver—the Revolver | 
with a reputation—the Smith & 
Wesson Revolver. ( 


Catalogue illustrating different Models, : 
Free on Application. «, 


SMITH & WESSON, 


19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. *)) 
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CRESCENT 


(SK Y-HIGH) 


America’s Most Popular Bicycle. 





Every Crescent Bicycle made makes Bicycling 


more popular. Every owner of a Crescent 
is an enthusiastic Bicyclist. 


1896 Crescent Catalogue Free. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Eastern Office: 36 Warren St., N. Y. 


Factory: Chicago, Ill. 
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Scif-Rising. Ready for Use. 


he best of 
Wheat, Corn and Rice 

carefully prepared. Makes a break- 
fast dish that surpasses all others in 
flavor and healthfulness. It is abso- 
lutely free from adulteration. A ster- 
ling product. Sold by all grocers. Not 
genuine unless it is in a red box. 
Mere’s Our Guarantee. Buy a package 
of Genuine Aunt Jemima’s Self-rising 
Pancake Flour and if you do not find it 
makes the best cakes you ever ate, re- 
turn the empty box to your grocer, 
leave yourname, and the grocer will 
refund the money and charge it to us. 

Send 4c in stamps for Life History 
ot Po mg and her Li — 
ny dolls. Address *Mailin 
R. T. DAVIS MILL CO., St. p he ‘Mo. 
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properties. But, although elsewhere insects | ’ 


appear to avoid these trees, the avoidance in | 


some cases amounting to positive antipathy, yet | 
in Australia just the opposite condition of things | Views of the snowy landscape, with its leaf- 
prevails. There, it appears, insects of almost all | less trees and fields of glistening i ice, and flash- 


kinds flock to the eucalyptus-trees and eagerly | 
feed upon them, so that in some localities the | light pictures of congenial friends gathered 


trees have been threatened with extinction. It about the warm fireside in the long winter 
has been suggested that the reason for the ‘evenings, all add to the charms of amateur 
peculiar relation of insects to the eucalyptus in | 

photography. 


Australia may be that originally the ancestors | 
of the former were driven by necessity to adopt | It’s easy, too, with our Film cartridge cameras. They load in day- 
a food-plant containing substances naturally dis- | 

‘light, have fine achromatic lenses, improved rotary shutters, set of three 
time an hereditary liking for what was at first | stops, and are beautifully finished. Bovklet Free. 


tasteful to them, and that in a long course of 
disliked has been developed. petien, floes, 
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A BREATHING WELL.—In San Luis Obispo 


County, California, there is a gas well Whose | 5 tet Kodak ) $5.00 EASTMAN KODAK CO. 5 


strange conduct is described by a correspondent | 
llets, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
R isins 


of Science. The well is six inches in diameter 
and three hundred and fifty-six feet deep. During | Bull re-Hiyes. « . 
settled weather it blows cut gas for three hours, | 
and grapes and prevent Appendicitis. It’s 
“as easy as easy can be. A child can do it 
without waste or muss with 


and then sucks in air for an equal period of time, | 
and this regular breathing continues without | 
interruption until a change of weather. Before | 
THE ENTERPRISE 
e 4 
Raisin and Grape ) 
Seeder, 


a storm, when the barometer is falling, the time | 
during which the well expires gas is greatly | 
increased, and sometimes the outbreathing con- 
tinues for twenty-four hours. After the passage 
of the storm, and with the barometer rising, the 
inhalation of air is similarly prolonged. If the 
air is shut off when an inhalation is about to | 
take place, the gas afterward ceases to flow, SO | 
that the well must be allowed to perform yet 

an ingenious little machine that takes out 

every seed. Lastsa lifetime. Always ready 

for use. Sold by hardware dealers, Small f 

size, seeds a pound in 5 minutes — $1.00. ! 
Large size, seeds a pound a minute — $2.50. 
Send 2 cents in stamps for the Enter- 
prising Housekeeper — 200 recipes. .. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., PHILADELPHIA, 
Makers of The Enterprise New Meat Chen ver —a 


regular breathing in order to continue its yield of 
marvellous little machine for household use. 
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Coffee 











All Grocers. One and Two Found Cans Only. 





Its distinctive flavor is the result of 
years of patient study of the art of select- 
ing, roasting and blending coffees, 
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To Ladies Who Think | 


that a fresh and fair complexion must be obtained at 
the expense of some artifice or disagreeable lotion, 
repulsive alike to nature and common sense, 


BAILEY'S ~_| 


Brush! 


eG AND &. ee 


COMPLEXION SOAP Pos 


Are both a eurpeice ap delight, as millions of ladies throughout the 
world could testif Their use is pleasant and invigorating, while the 
and comfort. BAILEY’s COMPLEXION BRUSH rubs ou/ the matter and dead 
xperience shows old methods a failure and_ positive injury, one wrest 

—_ Bailey’s way healthful ond beautifying. All Dealers or Sent on Receipt of P Price. . 


GLass To KEEP Rooms Coor.—An Austrian | Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50c. Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 10c. 


eae Richard Szigmondy, is onld to have | Catalogue of Everything in Kubber Goods Sent Free. 
made a new kind of window-glass whose chief | peeming Miles & Co., Agents, Montreal. C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., 


peculiarity is that it prevents the passage of | 


about nine-tenths of the heat of the sun’s rays. | 
The Artistic Standard 


It is well known that ordinary window-glass | 
allows nearly all of the heat derived from the | 
of the World. 
The first Pianos made in America. They 


sun to pass through, but on the other hand inter- | 
have received the highest awards from fete 






gas. An automatic valve has been placed at the 
mouth of the well to permit the ingress of air, 
and when the opening is restricted the inward 
suction causes a loud sound, as if the well served 
for nostrils to a subterranean monster afflicted 


: 2 be 
with snoring. results are wondertnt in ee 


cuticle that keeps beauty 





Boston, Mass. 
























cepts nearly all heat coming from non-luminous 

sources, such as a stove, or the heated ground. 

This is the reason why heat accumulates under | 
the glass roof of a hothouse. If covered with | 
Szigmondy’s glass a hothouse would become | 
most decidedly a cold house, since the heat could | 
not get into it. One advantage claimed for the | ¢ 
new glass is that a house whose windows were 
furnished with it would remain delightfully cool 
insummer. But in winter, perhaps, the situation 













would not be so agreeable. 
would have to be exchanged for others of ordi- 
nary glass, since otherwise no sun-heat could 
enter the house. 

HARDENED BY ELECTRICITY.—A_ process 
of hardening steel by means of an electric current 


traversing the red-hot metal has been invented | 
in France. Experiments made with tools thus | 
hardened are said to have given surprising results. | 


A sharpened table-knife cut a one-eighth inch | 
iron wire as if it had been a string. lLron bars | 
were easily cut with a ciréular saw. Drills | 
pierced cast-steel plates with twice the speed | 
and ease of ordinary drills: and in all the 
experiments the tools showed no injury. 


Indeed, the panes | @ 











national and Local Expositions. They have 
always been preferred by the Greatest Artists, 
Amateurs and musically elect. 


The 


especial attention 


Chickering Piano 


They are first in 


Lasting Innovations, Scientific 
Development and Artistic Results. 


is called to the Grand of to-day as the 
Finest Example of Piano-Making in the world. 


The most critical comparison is requested. 


. Send for Illustrated Catalogue .. . 


CHICKERING & SONS, - = - 





is distinctly an art product and 


BOSTON. 






















and more may be made by any one 
with a McAllister Magic Lantern 
outfit, giving entertainments or il- 
lustrated lectures in small towns 
and villages. A small capital and 
energy are all that are needful. A 
book that describes, pictures and ex- 
plains the operation of 


McAlilister’s 
Magic Lanterns 


and Stereopticons 


and tells how to conduct entertain- 
ments will be mailed free upon re- 
quest. 


T. H. McAllister, 22 Wessicise's ater: 
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POULTRY ¢ PA PER, illust’d, 20 pages, 

cents per year. 4 months’ 
trial 10 cents. Sample ree. 64-page practical 
youltry book free to yearly subscribers. 
300k alone 10 cents. Cataloge ie of poultry 
=sv books free. Poultry Adcocute, Syracuse, N.Y. 


O RP Ss ADVISED WITHOUT 
CHARGE 

y] on VE cts. N. Letter Scales wgiching up to 7 oz. 
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The Chicago Tribune prints a story about a | 
certain “Old Flukes,” who seems to have been | 
one of those men who hide a kind heart under a | 
crusty exterior, and who, even when they perform | 


acts of charity, make it a point to behave as much 
as possible like a bear. It was the day before 
Thanksgiving, or perhaps Thanksgiving morning, 
and Old Flukes had gone marketing. 


“Send those things to this address on Clybourn | 


Avenue,” growled Old Flukes to the grocer, “and 
€ har, ge it to my account.’ 
‘es, sir.’ 

va | they think somebody is going to send them a 
turkey this year,” he said to himself oe he walked 
away, “they’re mistaken, that’s all. 
and a barrel of apples are good enough for ’em. If 
they turn up their noses at that, they don’t deserve 
anything.” 

Presently Old Flukes found himself opposite a 
meat market, and — inside. 

“What's that worth?” he asked, pointing ab- 
ruptly with his cane at a haunch of venison. 

‘That’s worth four dollars and sixty cents,” said 
the man in the dirty white apron, weighing the 
c hunk of meat. 

“Send it to this address on South Paulina Street,” 
rejoined Old Flukes, tossing a five-dollar bill on 
the meat block. “It’s too good for ’em!” he mut- 
tered. “Likely as not they’ll think it’s a piece of 
mutton, and stew it with a lot of vegetables; but 
¥ I have to let it go now. 

“I suppose I’ve got to do something for that 
family on West Ohio Street, ” mused Old Flukes, 
as he left the shop. “But if they’ ve got their 
mouths fixed for a turkey, they’re going to be 
disappointed. They won’t get one from me.” 

A few minutes later he went into a retail market 
and grumblingly ordered a pair of dressed geese 
sent to the West Ohio Street family. 

Then he visited a dingy South Water Street 
establishment, and bought ten pounds of bear 
meat for a family on Aberdeen Street. 

“I want it sent there right away,” 
throwing down a bill. 

“We don’t run a delivery-wagon,” replied the | 


he said, | 


man in the greasy overalls. 
“Who salt you did?” retorted Old Flukes. “You ag C.0.D. subject to inspection. Write fo or Catalogues. 
can call an expressman, can’t you? There isn’t | 1H. MOSES, 36 So. Water St., Cleveland, O- 


any reason why you can’t hire a messenger-boy, is | 
there? If you had to get this delivered on time or | 
lose your job, you’d find a way to do it, wouldn’t 

jou? Keep out enough money to pay for sending | 
that hunk of meat where it’s ordered, and see that | 
it gets there. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” gasped the man in the greasy over- 
alls. “Dll get ’er there right away.” 

Wiping the perspiration from his face, 


Street establishment. 
“What's that wild turkey hanging there worth?” 
he demanded. 

“That’s a faney turkey,” was the reply. “It’s 
the biggest and finest one that’s come in for a 
month, and it’s perfec tly fresh. For a wild turkey 
like that, you know — 

“You needn’t make any apologies. What’s that 
turkey worth?” 

“Five dollars.” 

“Why couldn’t you say so at first? Think I’ve got 


time to stand here all day? lere’s the five dollars. | 


Now wrap up that bird and keep your eye on it 
for about one minute.” 

Old Flukes hurried out, and returned in a few 
moments with a cab. 


Throwing the ey inside, he climbed in after | 


it, , growling to himself 
“There’s such a beastly lack of originality about 


aturkey! It’s what they all expect. But | didn’t 
see anything else that seemed to fill the Dill. 
Driver!” 

“Seer.” 

ovehe: at an oyster-house.” 


“And then go to a grocer’s.’ 
es 


“And "then I want you to drive me to Number 
at so Avenue. Understand?’ 
es 


“O Mr. Flukes —” 

“That'll do, ma’am.” 

“How can we ever thank 

a say that'll do, ma’am!’ 
“But at least let me express —”’ 

“You needn’t express anything, ma’am. Do you 
think I’m on this out of the goodness of my 
heart? Well, tm not!” he snorted. “I have put 
in the morning at this kind of work for no other 
purpose on earth than to work up, an appetite for 
my T hanksgiving dinner. Cabby!’ 

fes’r. 


“Take me down-town again like a streak of 
lightning!” 
Old Flukes had worked up an appetite. 


you -" 
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Weighty Words. 


A “drummer” is credited by the Chicago Times- 
Herald with this story. He quotes the words of an 
old negro who drove him to a railroad station in 
a Southern city, and gives the result of their 
conversation: 


“Boss, if ory can say over a few big words on de 

we down, I’d be extremely disobliged to you.” 
How big words do you want?” 

“Can’t get ’em too big, boss. I’s a 
hand to ’member big wor s, an’ git ’em o 
calamitous occasion predominates.” 

f. — you expect to find use for them this morn- 
ing?’ 

“Reckon I does, sah. 
down to de depot, and whenever I comes around 
he tries to show off ober me, an’ make me feel 
small. He’ll try it on dis mawnin’, an’ I jest want 
to_be fixed to paralyze his desirability.” 

We had about half a mile to go, and before we 

reached the depot I gave him a large and choice 
See of Webster’s longest vocabularic curi- 
osities 

When we drew up at the platform Abraham was 
there, and also a dozen white peo r- who were to 
£0 out on the train. 1t was a goo rtunity for 
the son to show off, and he realized Tt and came 
forward and waved his arm and shoute 

“Yo’ dar, ole man; ha’n’t I tole a “*bout fo’ 
hundred times not to sagaciate dat stupendous ole 
vehicle in de way of de omnibus? Some ole niggers 
doan’ seem to have no mo’ idea of de consanguinity 
of rectitude dan a squash.” 

“Was yo’ spokin’ to me, sah?” stiffly demanded 
the fathe ‘r, as he stood up and glared at Abraham. 

“Of co’se L was.’ 

“Den, sah, I want 1y to distinctly understand 
dat when de’ cobperation of de imperialism seems 
to assimilate a disreputable infringement of hered- 
itary avaraciousness, I shall retract my individ- 
uality, but not befo’—not befo’, sah!” 

Abraham’s eyes hung out, his complexion became 
ash color, and his knees bent under him as if the 
springs were about to give way. It was a minute 
before he could utter a sound, and then he reached 
for my trunk with the muttered observation: 

“Thin zs am gettin’ so mixed up I can’t tell 
wedder I’m his son or his fader.” 


powerful 
when a 


Old | 
Flukes went out and invaded another South Water | 


A fine ham | 












ee ea BICYCLES. 
oh: ¥ $90 each. 


New, High-grade "9% models, 
Must be sold, Write at once, 
The B. E. Mead Cycle Co., Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Most Weederts® 
THE TORNADO TOP Top in the market. 
eak. Runs by simply blowing into it. 


Strings 4 porings to 
de of brass, 

1-plated, indestructible, Price 15c., op f°. paid. Agts. 
wante . Catalogue free. A. G. McCLINTOCK CO., Burton, 0. 


.BRASS.BAND 


= of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. How to 
Form a Band, Drum Major’s Tacties, Street 
rill, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 
the aw ASHBU RN’? Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 
, Everything known in Music.” 

LYON & HEALY, Adams St, CHICAGO. 
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SELL MUSIC and mene Money. For particu- 


lars send us 6 cts. in stamps for 
usical Magazine, Ev 


c— — rach. = magnificent 
number of 
waa h contains #2. poworth | x io Intest por 
instrumental music, Peet 50illustrat 


opular vocaland 
ons fashions and 
short stories. Ev’ry Room 29, 4 East t 20th 
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PARKER’S 

HAIR BALS 

Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 

Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 

Bcc Sale diseases & hair falling. 

50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


CROUP REMEDY. 

















Pe... only medicine age shat — — ~_" 0 of 
oup. oarseness, Colds and Sore throat. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Fee puackare oy mail, 10 conte, Box, 50 conts. ¥. | Box 289, 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 








For *1.39 


we deliver FREE this Solid 
Leather Boys’ and Girls’ 
School Shoe, mace in But- 
ton and Lace, sizes 10 to 2. 
#%1.19 for sizes 5 to9¥. We 
ke every pair, Send 
or if vatalogue Puzzle sent 
KE with each order. 


“NEW POSTAL SHOE CO., 


383 Washington Street, 
OSTON, MASS. | 


ALARIED POSITIONS 


are secured to ail students whoi we can recom- 

mend as competent, Stenography, Bookkeeping, 
etc., -thorqugnly taught — BY CORRESPONDENCE or per- 
sonally. To take our mail lessons is the next best thin, 
to attending Eastman College. We train for practica 
work, and every year place hundreds in a -making 
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“ TRADE-MARK. 


inene’ 
REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS. 

Best and most economical Col- 
lars and Cuffs worn. One Collar 
equal to two, Not to be washed; 
when one side is soiled, reverse and afterwards diseard, 
to COLLARS or 5 Pair CUFFS, 25 Cents. 


Choice of Stx Styles. Mention Name and Size. 
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Sample Collur and Pair Cuffs, 6 cents. 


- vy ERS BL s COLLA x. COMPANY, 
klin St., New York. 5 Milk Street, Boston. 











employments. Endorsed by educators, nkers, mer- 
chants, ete. If you want a situation, ae are willing to 
| ey! rite for our ng cont Scan be aay 


Address EASTMAN 


ALI-PAPER 


siemens mailed free. prices ss from 2 i. a4 
roll,8 yds. KAYSER 
932-3 Mar et St., 418 Arch St., Piilaiciphin. 


WONDER BUTTON-HOLE LAMP. 


Cutest thing out. Wear it in your button-hole, 

You will make a sensation. Burns four hours. 
Makes a bright light seen for blocks. Boys 
go wild over it. By mail, 20 cents. Big 
Catalog Free. 


time. 

















stamps, and we will mail you a 4 


BATES LAMP CO., Box 1540, Boston, Mass. 
pound sample best T imported, 
any a you may order. 


TE | S To Readers of Youth’s Companion. 
ve pounds fine Family Teas on 


Send this “ad.” and 10 cents in 
receipt of $2.00 and’ this. “ad.” All charges paid. 





“Sounders and Keys and 

all lomercal oy pplics.” 

Sounder Com- 
lete out t: oF mb; batter: 


Send #1 withthe order; balance 





A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
b prams Is one eset 
and nd pays, # wages the year 
in ~~ * times and bad. 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
raduates in railroad service. Write 
or free Lllus. Catalogue. Address, 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 











Ca oe Gift ! To every reader of 


THECOMPANION, 
| Ee, Be “cont 
-cen 
package of Gold and Chromo Christmas * +-- 
and pretty, and Catalogue of Christmas Presents 
to any one. Send 4-cent stamps for postage. BATE 
IMPORTING CO., Box 1540, Boston, Mass. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, 5224rch Street, 


9 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—— -EX PRESS Pneraip: 

This onion set of four runners, ready for use, ea auiek ly 
adjustable to fit the axle of any pleasure-carria, ge 

track narrow and combines lightness with strength. To 
introduce, we will prepay express charges to any point 
East of the Rocky Mountains, upon receipt of price, 
$5.00. A heavier size for business wagons, 6.00 per set. 
THE COLUMBUS CUTTER CU., Columbus, Ohio. 
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My son Abraham works | 





parkers Arctic Sock, Best for Russex Boots. 
bsorbs perspiration. Recommend- 
ed by Physicians for house, cham- 


Men’s, Women’s and 
Children’s, 
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“Take no su 
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& PERFECTION 
CHOPPER. 


takes the place of the chopping bow! 
and knife. Cuts everything quicker 
-~ better — except fingers. 


Kitchen Knacks,” with some r ae 
ou by Mrs. Rorer, tells about - Mailed free. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia. 
‘eceecceee EDESSESECE SE CECE 


Send 2c. stamp 
for trial sample of 





A certain cure for CORNS. 
As safe as it is sure. 

















in all localities (out- 
side of large cities). 
Work light; pay 

ood. Full particu- 
arsfree. Write to-day. 
I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 








TRY IT FREE 


for 30 by ae in your own home and 
save$l0 . Nomoney —— 
$60 oon Machine for 4 
850 an Machine for . br 
Standard 11.50, $ 
| aud 27 — ouies. 
We pay freight. 

My agents large profits. 

poe [aay gl — 


van Buis wig 


ten Years. 


Nadeem ia tat 
8-164 West Van Buren St., 
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To Shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot-Gun 
If so, our /deal Hand Book “dD” will interest you. 100 
pages of knowledge gained aeough twenty-five years’ 
rience with Arms and Ammunition. No Dealer or 
‘hooter should be withoutit. Send two2-cent sta’ 5 ed 
postage and mention Youth’s b Compenrens Book 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., New Haven, Conn. 












on Rubber Goods is a guarantee 
of quality. 


COMBINATION, Ly 
SYRINGE AND HOT 
WATER BOTTLE. 
Six Hard Rubber Pipes, 
Holds 2 Quarts, 
Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. If you fail 
to find it, we will send one direct for $2.00 
Our Sprcratties: Syringes, Atomizers, 
Nipples, Plant Sprinklers, Hot Water 
Rottles, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, 
Sheeting, Letter Bands, Etc. 
Our pamphlet “‘ Wortn Rzapine,” free 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. / 


“TYRIAN” Rubber Goods 
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for they are 
the Bzst. 


S 
Ask your 
Gruggist for 





Strength s. Weak. e== 


a a and an as- €. 
istant to renewed 
appetite... . 

A Perfect Food, t 


Tonic and Restorative. 


It isa powder made from the most nourishing elements 

of meat prepared for the nutriment and stimulus of 

weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, water, ete. 
At Druggists in 2-0z., 14, 4 and 1 Ib. Tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr Bayer'& Co. .Llber feld. 















Bs 
mils 
EERE 


ia... RM, 


We aaeih this Nickel- Plated Watch, Chain and 
Charm to Boys and Girls for selling 14 dozen 
packages of Bluine at10c. per package. Send 
your full address by return mail and we will 

rward the Bluine, post-paid, and a_ large 
Premium List. You sell the Bluine and send 
us the money, and we send you the Watch 
Chain and Charm, post-paid. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 
ELRELELELEEKELEELERLERREERS 


Beeman’s— 








THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 





CAUTION. — See that the | 
name Beeman is on each | 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
and a Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


















DR. SHEFFIELD’S 
Creme 
Dentifrice 


is pleasant to use, 
healthful, lasting 
andmakes.. . 


Pearly 
Teeth. 


Try it, then buy it. 


Send for te Free 


Sample 
Tube. 














Writes 84 Characters. Capitals, Small letters, Numer 
als, all-Commercial Signs, ete. Writing equal’ to work 
- 100 machine. Instructive and Entertaining. (Not 

oy.) A_ practical present for y or girl any age. 
Understood n five minutes. Speed of 45 words a minute 
can be obtained with — This machine complete 
in polished case delivered free anywhere in United 
States for ®5.00. Circular descriptive on request. 
SCHNIBBE & SILLCOCKS, R. 13, 421 Broadway, New York. 








has in use proven ilself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing « clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken reqgu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis- 
faction to the most exucting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest sufeguard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 


refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP 
Vor Sale by all Druggists. 


co. 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all go 
“Ves, lanthappy to say, through the meni of HAN 


SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.’ 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vinee you that some imits “ee is just as good; send 7 
mail to W.'T. Hanson & -, Schenectady, N. 

every onl is warranted to e ure, or money refunded. 


Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 














NOV $MBER 2%, 1896. THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
| YOUR HAIR | 


Sor appearance and feelina’s sake 
should imvrariably be considered. | 


Schellenberg’s Shampoo 


Produces dry lustre, purities | 
the scalp and positively pre- 
vents falling hair. A necessity 
for ladies and children. Pack 
age of powder makes a quart. 

Sold at drug and fancy stores, | 
or sent post-paid for 25 cents. 


AGENTS WANTED. Duplex Fork, a useful Xmas 
Present. Sells in houses easily. A mailable article. 
Sample 35c.post-paid, FREMONT NOVELTY WKS.,Fremont.0, 


Stammerers 


Should Write to PROF. GRADY, Prin., 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE, 41 Tremont St., Boston. 


STUDY 
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avis Gr wh $e yy Journalism a ”’ Rushforth Mfg.Co.,Lawrence,Mass.| a 
Artificial Ears. tigi” 4 €} H ’ Rubber A G Is There Anything Better for Him ? 
The New York Tribune says that artificial ears , A) “a AT HOM E. a rm ess Tipped rrow a me ,, The editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal has written :— 
disti ~ouied reread ee Ba ~ gn aaa a a4 } Reporting, Editing, all _ ~as, f | spectshe wants to use his presents. + What good is 
cstingetshed from natural cane, even up SE penitent Mewar Ras AN ee 


mspection. A representative of that paper was eaeen and literary work taught. eum te 
Fy { "e__¢ , e BI yhere, u B 
lately permitted to examine a box of such ears—a BY MAI L. aly yaar anaes tune, Pract A a age 
pretty valuable boxful, as will be apparent from eal work from the start. Im- “4 
the talk of the foreman of the establishment. proved methods. Best resuits. Catalogue FREE. In addition to being a social 
: game it disciplines the nerves anc 

“There’s five hundred dollars’ worth of goods THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, romotes harmony between the 

in that box,” sai 


d the foreman, as he lifted off No. 13 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 1and and the eye. If your dealer 
the cover, displaying five rubber ears lying in | 


hasn’t it, send us Mail Order. 

cotton. “These are tor four different men and one | PRICE eee tea $7 On 
woman,—you see that little ear there,—and all | ba ety hay ek 
they need now is for the artist to touch them up Over 1,500,000 Sold. Z : 
according to little slips we’ll give him, telling just : See ne : 

how the coloring should go on. We studied our Elastic Tip Co., Lo ee Azo, Becton, 204 kate %.. 
customers carefully when we took the orders. _ a6 “ cisco. 

“A hundred dollars seems a big price, doesn’t it, 
to pay for a little thing like one of those ears, so 


present. The wise woman is she who, in selecting a 
present, thinks of the practical man rather than of the 
other sort.”” Wouldn’t a good set of tools for your “man,” 
whether he be brother, son or husband,—seven years old 
or seventy years “young,” —just suit him for a Christ 
mas present’? Our catalogue tells all about sets of tools 
not toys—understand—but good tools ready for use, 
| tool chests and work benches which we manufacture 
and put up at all prices—drop a card for a catalogue 
CHAS, A. STRELINGER & CO., 
44 to 60 Bates Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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flexible that you can crumple it up in your hand M EN N EN Ss ? 
sasily? But people have no idea of the work there LOLIN, fine swell model, shaded 
is in-them. ‘There is no guesswork about making highiy finished, flamed back and siues, double pur BORATED TALCUM DRESSING 8) 


them. You have to be as exact as if you were| fling around edges, made of old selected wood, good 
carving out a statue. ’ tone, with vast carrying qualities, ebony finger-board, 

“In the first place, when a man comes here to| ‘#!kplece and pegs ST ee a bow, re - Pearl in, 
get an ear to replace one he has lost, we take a , or hiver button; 


j Toilet Powder, 


Approved by Highest 


ForlLadies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Roots 
ard Shoes 


Slack varcleked’t pod case, half 

. . : ack varnished wi 3 A 

mold of the ear that is left, and if there is any part | and he one, . OX rosin; instruction a oh 4 

of the other we must get a mold of that, too, so as ery detail; r tails 4 

to be able to fit on the new ear. There are notwo | Our Mammoth Cat 

ears alike, and it takes our most skilful workmen : 

to get an ear from this mold or pair of molds that | Plecesat6 ¢ | . R. EAGLE & 

is Mfelike and ap ears to have the color of flesh. ase und we will send both free. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
“When finished, the new ear is pasted on the ok 

stump, or simply set precisely where the old ear COM BINATION COMB AND FILE. 

was, and not one man in a thousand can tell the Sterling Silver. For Ladies or 

difference. It is really only the first ear that is Gentlemen, Case has a fine fancy 

expensive. What costs is the making of the mold. en nee See a 

If a man has his mold with us we will give him | plete as per cut, 50c. Price 

duplicate ears for about twenty dollars each. | for either Comb, File or 


There is one customer on our books hailing from Buttonhook alone, with > 
case, 25c. Engraving f 
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et ae 
Delightful after shaving. * 
Positively Relieves I’rickly Heat, Nettle Rash, 
thafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, 
’imples, makes the skin smooth and healthy ie 
e \ 


oe” FREE: RE 
is paper.) . ‘ : 

10-4 Newark, N. J. ia ae It is the most 
reliable dressing 
upon the market, 
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| |A vast im- 
\ provement 


Chicago who buys five ears a year from us, on an ill! 






















average. I don’t know what he does with them ae per letter extra. | sree omnes 
all, but he seems to want them. atalogue contain- \ U gun tai ne 

“The demand, as you may imagine, is limited, ee ee P U Y |g ne ee Py and m ore of 
and I don’t suppose we ever turn out more than | age prepaid. : E chicks or 
twenty new ears a year. We have only been | Sit | ; \\ fowl, (see Brown S French 
—s my up to our present standard a couple | ; Safe s& Gite amie . Dressing is sold 
ol years, by the way. 3 Delivery 4 —_ ly “galvan- 

“This vuleanized rubber that can be bent and | Guaranteed. . E Wyre AY ga beng 
twisted, experience has taught us is the best Xe CBQB N93 BD ee 4 F ou Itnot kept throu g hout the 
material to use. e have experimented with | 7 »y your 
nearly everything. Last summer we tried alum- | CURTIN JEWELRY CO., Attleboro, Mass. cia aeaenies aaah cual oles Oo) agony | bd world than any 
inum, thinking that it would be lighter, but do our |; ©@©©@Q@OQOQQOOQOOQOEOODO om Yor se. Pp y gal. siz) r 75c., or 2 gal, other make. 





‘ mail free, on application, 
“Points for Poultry Raisers,” 4th edition, 64 pp. 
Please mention this paper. 

OSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
Everything in Woodenware, as well as 
“Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
west prices, wholesale and retail. 
to 54 North Market Street, Boston. 
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best, the ear turned out far heavier; and besides, 
the metal would not lend itself nearly as well as | 
rubber to the imitating of flesh tints. 

“How do people lose their ears? In two ways 
chiefly—in railroad accidents or by getting caugh 
in machinery. ‘The former way is by far the more 
common.” 





Ask your dealer for it and nc- 
cept no substitute; take only 


BROWN’S 
French Dressing. 
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What Franklin Accomplished. 


Lord Jeffrey wrote of the American inventor 
and philosopher, “He never lost sight of common 
sense.” Philip G. Hubert, Jr., in a sketch of 
Franklin in his recent book, “Inventors,” says: 
“Nothing in nature failed to interest him,” and a 
catalogue of his achievements, showing his activity 
and resource, is conclusive proof of the truth of 
both statements: 















IN THE UNITED STATES. 
42 E. [4th St., New York 


Unparalleled assortment of 


. Toys, Dolls 
e~-Games- 


Etc., of every description, 
comprising many interesting | 
oo 4 a Soares bie @ | 
tion abroad and Direct tions enable 
us to offer the Latest European Specialties in © | Free. 












Justly Celebrated. 


See our large advertisement on 
second cover of Premium List 









Franklin inspired and established the Junto, the ; ; 
pleasantest and most useful American club of ~' pa a eee @) Special Catalogue for | Ask Your Dealer for 
which we have pnewieaee. Ge Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Retail Only. @) COMPANION Readers. | ‘‘ Winslow’’ Skates. 
He founded the Philadelphia Library, parent of No connection with any Toy Store on 6th Avenue, @ 
a thousand libraries, which marked the beginning New York, or in Brooklyn. THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
of an intellectual movement of endless good to the @OOO® . WORCESTER, MASS. 


whole country. 
He first turned to great account the engine of 


“ciate Reklama, 000990099009999999900000000 
Thankful People 


readers were made better and stronger by ite 
He created the post-office system of America, 
and was the first champion of a reformed spelling. 
He invented the Franklin stove, which econo- | 
mized fuel, and he suggested valuable improve- | 
pag yim Pe mene ey = Semana ane Hake dad constantly write us, in expression of their gratitude for cures effected 
of some of its power to cower. by Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. The letters come from all parts of the 
ant — ee ab age gg coay, world and relate histories of cures that sufficiently excuse the strong 
ee a ee terms ‘in which the writers express their opinion of the superiority of 
this great family medicine. ‘‘Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of 
Asthma after the best medical skill had failed to give relief.’’ ‘‘ Afflict- 
ed with Bronchitis, I tried your Cherry Pectoral and was completely 
cured. I believe it saved my life.’’? ‘A bad cold settled on my lungs, 
accompanied by a hacking cough and night sweats. My recovery was 
despaired of. As a last resort I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Two 
bottles cured me.’’ Ayer’s Cure Book gives the story of many other 


He Kk EO the use of mineral manures, intro- | 
duced the basket willow, promoted the early 

cures in extended form. It is sent free, on request, by J. C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


white clothing in summer. 
FOR COUCHS AND COLDS. 


COOP OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OO OOO 











Takes superb interior time exposures and outdoor snap 
shots. Takes five pictures at one loading on glass plates 
(no kinky films to handle). Made of seamless metal, 
handsomely finished. The easiest to operate and reduces 
the cost of amateur photography to minimum, 

Camera complete, with outtit for taking $2 50 

. 


and developing 6 negatives and printing 12 
pictures. Prepaid to any part of the U.S. for 
Send 2-cent stamp for descriptive Booklet and sample 


photo.” CHICAGO CAMERA CO., 60 5th Av., Chicago. 








Stream, and discovered that northeast storms may 
i in the southwest. 

e pointed out the advantage of building ships 
in water-tight se nage taking the hint from 
the Chinese, and first urged the use of oil as a 
means of quieting dangerous seas. | 

Beside these great achievements, accomplished | 
largely as recreation from his life-work as econo- 
mist and statesman, Benjamin Franklin helped 
the whole race of inventors by a remark that has 
been of incalculable value and comfort to theorists 
and dreamers the world over. When some one | 
spoke contemptuously of Montgolfier’s balloon 
experiments, and asked of what use they were, the 
great American replied in words now historic, ‘Of 
what use is a new-born babe?” 
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Trapping Turkeys. Ww i! 
One of the methods by which wild turkeys i! e il | 
are taken by native hunters, as described in| {y In ester SA 
“Hunting and Fishing in Florida,” by Mr. C. B. il 
Cory, Curator of the Department of Ornithology in id “| top of 
the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, certainly \y lib : y , 
does little credit to the intelligence of the turkeys. ¥ 22-Ca iper a i “om 
A place is found where turkeys are numerous. | + , 
Corn is scattered about, and if that is eaten, more if Rim Fire a rtri es i! 
corn is ae there the next day. The birds are — id We wont So lntredaes out TEAS, SOEs 
fed in this manner for a week or two, until they ) Vy ani BAKING POWDER, Yeu can help 
po Lammy % going there for — — iV . NY us as did the young lady in the picture. 
smi ogs are laid, forming a square box abou 4 ~ 8 
each side, one above tir other. "Inside fs placed | 10 Consecutive Shots U | J" oracr amounting in totat to as hs tor an Auto: 
the corn, and the turkeys enter it readily, as the | 4j [ith the Winchester ey “ harp of wonderful sweetness of tone, or sell so 
( artridges. Distance 100 feet. “v lbs. for a Harmonette upon which a child will 


obstruction is not sufficient to excite their fears. | : FE i | 
The next night another log is added. raising the | il Target Pull Stas. Accurate and Sure TS. id produce beautiful music; 175 Ibs. for a Ladies’ High- 


box a little, perhaps a foot or so, and this process Grade Bicycle; 75 Ibs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 100 lbs. 





ri 4 . . ~ > 

Ox, canowing st tee top, foovtine eo 4 if Give them a Trial. The very Best on the Market. NY for a Girl’s Bicycle; 200 lbs. for a Gentlemen’s High- 
verhaps a foot or eighteen inches wide, by whic * ; : sj | Grade Bicycle; 30 lbs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50 lbs. 
they can enter at A ag “signaled il Ask your Dealer for Winchester Make and take no other. i for a Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated 


. | y - 
Corn is placed in the box, and a few kernels | } if | Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
leading to it, as usual, and the turkeys, mounting | i WE MAKE BOTH GUNS AND AMMUNITION. (t Chain; 10 the. tor a Solid Gold Ring. - 








the last log, drop in and eat up the corn And | id e . id 

: GR ; . We pay the e s or freight if cash is sent 
that py (yy ye phd 4 } \ Send a Postal Card with your Winch ester Repeating Arms Co. with order. “Write your full address on postal 
through it with closed wings, it cannot jump out | \! address for 128-page Catalogue Free. Winchester Avenue, NEW HAVEN, CONN. | for Catalogue, Order-sheet and particulars. 


again with its wings spread. 0S SS SS VT Ve SS SSS SESE EH |W. G. BAKER (Dept.¥), Springfield, Mass. 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. I ibscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. ll 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for # are a gift to the subscribers from 

+ the publishers. 
scriptions can commence at any time 
year. 











Mone : 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, Bank 

1 Express Money-Order. WHEN 

ED, send the 






Check, or Draft, ¢ 
NONE OF THES AN BE PROCUR 
money in a Registered Letter. All postimasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us befure the date opposite your 









name on your paper, which shows to what time your | 


subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 

his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 


continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companiwn by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








FELONS. 


Felons oceur most frequently on the last joint of | 
They are | 


the fingers or thumb of the right hand. 
localized acute inflammations, resulting from the 
presence beneath the skin of certain poisonous 
organisms which have gained admission through 
a wound. This wound is very likely a scratch or 
a prick so slight and insignificant that one cannot 
remember having received it. 

The first thing that attracts one’s attention is a 
small reddened and swollen spot, which is painful 
when touched. In the beginning the inflammation 
is just beneath the skin, but if not interfered with, 
it frequently works its way deep down below the 
surface, and burrows along the bone or tendons 
of the finger. 

The superficial felon is the less painful. This is 
located, as a rule, around and under the finger-nail. 
It may appear on one or more fingers at the same 
time or in succession, particularly if the bodily 
system is debilitated. The inflammation may be 
slight and subside quickly, but frequently it is 
more or less severe and results in the formation of 
a small abscess. 

In the case of enfeebled persons the inflammation 
may cause considerable swelling and intense pain, 
and result in the loss of a part or the whole of the 
finger-nail. 

The deep felon usually starts on the under side 
of the finger. Within a day or two the finger 
becomes painful, tense, hot and throbbing. The 
pain and tension rapidly increase—especially when 
the hand hangs at the side—and the suffering con- 
tinues without abatement until an abscess has 
gathered and its contents have discharged through 
an opening in the skin. 

For a superficial felon nothing is usually required 
but rest of the affected part, and a cold applica- 
tion. If an abscess has formed, however, hot 
applications should be applied and the pus com- 
pletely removed. The application of the tincture 
of iodine, carbolie acid, or a blister affords little 
or no relief. 


In the deep variety of felon the formation of an | 


abscess is almost certain, and therefore hot appli- 
cations or poultices should be employed from the 
beginning. 

If at the end of two or three days there is no 
marked relief the abscess should be opened. The 
incision should be deep enough to insure the com- 
plete evacuation of the contents of the abscess. 
Immediate relief from all suffering follows the 
emptying of the abscess, and the wound quickly 
heals if care is taken to keep it absolutely clean. 


- a 


EXTRACT BOOKS. 


An old lady who has been a great reader all her 
life has on one of the shelves in her library a row 


of books bound in flexible leather covers, which | 


she calls her “Extract Books,” and prizes highly. 
“They hold the cream of all the books which I 
have read and do not own,” she said one day to a 
visitor who expressed curiosity to know what they 
contained, “and I began the collection when I 
visited an aunt in my 
school-days, sixty 
years ago. My aunt 
had a number of these 
‘Extract Books,’ and 
told me her system, 
which I have fol- 
lowed ever since. 
“My books have 
all broad pages and 
lines wide apart, to 
prevent the crowded 
writing to which one 
often resorts, in a 
hurry. When, in my 
reading, I find any- 
thing which strikes me as worth copying, I note 
on a slip of paper—which serves me as a book- 
mark, and is always somewhat longer than the 
volume I am reading—the number of the page, 
and make a perpendicular line beneath it, with a 
cross line to indicate the relative position of the 
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sentence or paragraph I wish to copy. See Fig. 1. 
If the page 
lelogram, instead of the single line, and indicate 
the position oi the sentences by short cross lines, 


as in Fig. 2. 


selected sentences, and those which en a second 
reading I still think worth preserving, are copied 


in one of my ‘Extract Books,’ with the name of | 


date. 1 buy blank books with flexible covers so 
| that I can easily slip one in my bag if I am going 
away for a day or two without a trunk. 

“I did not suppose,” concluded the old lady, 
“that the books would be of special interest to 
any one save myself, but of late years I have lent 
|a number of them to a friend who is an invalid, 
and she tells me that she hardly thinks I can have 
had as much pleasure in collecting them as she 
has had in reading them.” 


A FIGHT IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


| The stories of fighting between Boers and Eng- 
lish in South Africa have a strong resemblance to 
those of Indian fighting in the old days in New 
| England. Bullets are exchanged between excellent 
| marksmen concealed behind stones and bushes, 
| and each bullet has, under such circumstances, an 
immense value. 

The Cape Mercury says that Mr. Sampson, one 


| of the Johannesburg “reformers,” still in prison 
| at Pretoria, is the hero of a famous combat with 
| 





old Botha, a Boer fighter of renown. In the Boer 
war of 1881 Sampson and Botha found themselves 


behind stones on a level plain, shooting at each 
Sampson presently made sure that he had 
| hit Botha and raised his head a little, when a bullet | 


| other. 


| plowed his neck. 
| “Myman is dead,” exclaimed Botha, and exposed 
| himself. At the same instant a bullet from Samp- 
son’s rifle struck him. 

“This time I’ve got him!” shouted Sampson, and 
raised himself up, but a bullet grazed his side and 
he dropped. Botha now had no doubt that he had 
ended his antagonist, and jumped up on his feet, 
only to be again laid low. 

Though the men were now past fighting, with 
two bad wounds ‘x both recovered, and when 
Sampson settled in the Transvaal they became 
great friends, and often chaffed each other about 
| this encounter. 


THE SAME COLORS. 


They were taiking of their absent sons, and the 
fact that each of the gentlemen had a boy in a 
different college did not prevent them from amica- 
bly discussing their various prospects. 
Days gives the conversation. 


“Well,” said one of them, “it won’t be long 
before the athletic season; and then I guess we’ll 
hear something from the orange and blue.” 

“Ves,” was the reply. “and there’ll be some 
shouting done by the blue and gray.” 


rinceton, I'll have to put in a 
word for the black and orange; but it doesn’t 
make such a great deal of difference. The boys 
are bound to come out under the same colors in 


boy has gone to 


“No,” said one. 
“Can’t be arranged,” exclaimed the other. 
“Oh yes, it can.” 

“To what colors do you refer?” 

“Black and blue.” 


GUARDING THE MONEY. 


There are plenty of ingenious burglars in the 
world, but he would have to be a very ingenious 
burglar indeed who should find a way to rob the 
Bank of France. The measures taken for guarding 
the money are of such a nature that burglary 
would seem to be impossible. 


Every day when the money is put into the vaults 
in the cellar, and before the officers leave, masons 
are in attendance whose duty it is to wall up the 
doors of the vaults with hydraulic mortar. ater 
is then turned on, and kept running until the cellar 
is flooded. 

A burglar would thus have to work in a diving 
suit, and break down a cement wall before he 
could even begin to break into the vaults. When 
the officers arrive the next morning the water is 
drawn off, the masonry torn down, and the vaults 
opened. It is said that the treasures of the Bank 
of France are better guarded than any others in 
the world. 


NOT IN STOCK. 


The Strand Magazine says that an English pit- 
man was asked by a friend who was very bow- 
legged, to buy when next in the town, a pair of 
stockings for him. 


On the following pay-day the pitman entered the 
shop of a well-known hosier to make the purchase. 
The shopman was most obliging, but having shown 
the intending purchaser nearly every pair in stock 
he at last thought it time to ask for a more minute 
description of what was required. 

“I’ve shown you nearly all we have,” said he, 
“and I’m sure our stock is second to none. As 
we've hitherto given satisfaction to all classes, it 
is strange that we can’t suit you.” 

“Well,” said the pitman, ‘‘what I want is a pair 
o’ bowlegged ones.” 


WHERE HE BELONGED. 


The historian of Company F, of the 23d Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, calls to mind the awkward- 
ness of one of the raw recruits. 


In his composition there was not a particle of 
time or tune, and the step always bothered him. 


out of wr Pa out of place, until the drill-master 
demanded impatiently : , 
“Smith, where do you belong?” 


injury in his tone, the recruit answered: 
“In apawion, sir.” 
“Tw 

officer's despairing rejoinder. 


Hostess.—I suppose there is no use of asking you 
to stay to dinner. 

Caller.—Weil, no, not in that way.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


“How did you get along with the French lady?” 


asked pees. “Well,” said Anne, “she understood 
what she said, and I understood what I said.” 





| the volume and its author above the first entry. | 
At the head of each set of extracts I place the | 








One day, at drill, Smith was persistently getting | 


With innocence upon his face and a sense of | 


sh to heaven you were there,” was the 


| 


Golden | { 


“Of course,” rejoined the third man, “and as my | 








For the teeth use “BSrown’s Camphorated Gasen | 


has two columns, | make a small paral- | ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best re- | 
| sults obtainable. 


Price, 25 cents a bottle. [Adv. | 








FLORIDA. 


“When I have finished the book, I look over the | maps to FLORIDA HOMESTEAD Co., Orlando, Florida. 


For reliable information in reference to 
Florida. Apply for same and lithograph 











If you Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, 
feeds the brain, makes life worth living. It 
is a medicine, a food and a delicious bev- 
erage. 
















GUITARS AND 


HOWAR D MANDOLINS 


Are perfect instruments. Our own 
inanufacture,absolutely guaranteed. 
We sell every musical instrument 
known, at manufacturers prices. 
yy '28 page Catalogue, 

free. All our goods 
| have this trade mark. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
122 East 4th St. _ CINCINNATI. 





A Beautiful Window 





. - For the Cold Weather. . 


to fasten outside the window, 
re 


Free 


for a limited time only, with 
every dozen cakes of. . .. 


WILLIAMS’ 
Jersey Cream 











Toilet Soap. 


Jersey Cream Soap is strictly | 


ure, delicately scented and 
has the soft, healing effect of 
Sweet,RichCream. .... 
Any druggist or dealer in Soaps 
can supply you, but if unable to ob- 
tain it for any reason, we will deliver 


Size 12 x8in. to any express office in the U.S., 


all charges paid, a package of this Soap (one dozen 


cakes), with Thermometer, on receipt of 


-0o. 
Sample Cake (full size), 15c. post-paid. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., - Glastonbury, Conn. 
Mfrs. for over fifty years of Williams’ Shaving Soaps. 
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“Do Not Stammer.” 


The Philadelphia Institute has been in success- 
ful operation for 12 years. In that time hundreds of the 
most severe cases have been permanently cured. The 
method used is the fruit of long personal effort of Edwin 
S. Johnston to overcome an impediment which he had 
suffered for forty years. 

The system is endorsed by Hon. John Wanamaker, 
ex-Postmaster-General, U. 5.; aiehep Cyrus D. Foss, 
M. _E. Chureh, Phila.; and Prof, Horatio ©. Wood, 
M.D., LL. D., University of Pennsylvania. 

Send for 60-page book to the PHILADELPHIA INSTI- 





Che Drudential 


STRONG — 


with the durance of a granite ledge, 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS TRE 


STRENGTH OF | ‘ 
GIBRALTAR fy’ | 





offers every form of 


Life Insurance 


for men, women and children. 


Ages, 1 to 70. 
Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 


Premiums payable weekly, quarterly, 
half-yearly, yearly. The Prudential 
has Assets of $15,780,000; Surplus, 
$3,300,000 ; Income, $12,500,000. 


Write for information. 
The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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A Vathking Machine for the Family at so lowa 


everybody, ws one of the latest achierements of scientific invention. 


Che Berliner 


Talks distinctly, sings ever 
every musical instrument with precision and 


call of the hawk, the neigh of the horses, the 


which is familiar to the rw The records are endless in variety, including nearly every 


song you are acquainted wit 


Accompanying illustration (above), tubes for two people go with each machine, shows the 
machine operated with hearing tubes for three people; these go with i 
hearing tubes, so that any number of people may hear, are furnished at 75 cts. extra for each per- 
son. Two records are included with every machine. Extra records 60 cts. each, $6.00 per dozen. : 


ALL FOR $10.00. 


The Outfit includes Talking Machine, Style 744, provided with revolving table covered 
with felt, tly-wheel so balanced as to turn evenly and arm which holds the sound-box with reproducing 
Box of 100 needles. 
express prepaid to any point in the United States upon receipt of price. 


*’ Send Money by Postal Note, Express Money-Order or New York Draft. 


OUTFIT. 


diaphragm, rubber tubes as described above. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


FOR SALE by all MUSIC 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 874 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 





song with expression, plays the piano. cornet, baujo, aud in fact 
leasing effect. 
on the Farm” gives a perfect reproduction of the lowing of cattle, crowing of the rooster, the 


With each Machine ordered before Dec. 2th, we will include an Amplifying Horn. 
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rice that it ws brought within the purchasing power of 


Gram-o-pbone | 


bleating of the sheep, and in fact every sound 


every machine. Extra 


All nicely packed in a box and sent 


Send for Catalogue. 
Free of Course . . 


DEALERS. 
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Prize 
Needle | 
ork. | 
Series |: 


No. 5. 


110 Pages 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Just Issued. 





«Sache 
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Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series No. 5 


Barbour and Progress are synonymous. 
: is athoroughly artistic and practical book from cover to —_ surpassing any previ- 


ous publication. It not only embraces a great variety of new designs in Lace- Making 
and Embroidery, but possesses an educational value. ‘ The Antiquity of the Linen 
Industry,” with illustrations of the stone whorls and ancient flax embroidery, is of 
especia interest ; and the cover design is a beautiful and correct representation of 
the ancient method of spinning. There 
are color-plates of embroidery made 
with Ulster Fioss, original and charm- 
ing designs which ladies will delight 
in reproducing. 


Also, a new book entitled ‘Lace 
a a Hand-Book Illustrated,” giving 
cial instructions for making Tor- 





Barbour’s Ulster 
Flosses, 80 Shades 
for Art Embroidery. 





rr 
Fine White Spool 
Threads, Nos. 100, 











3 on or Bobbin Lace. 120. 150, 250 
Book No. a} By Mail, eas gia 
Illustrated Hand -Book, P 
Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 10c. each. White Flossette. 





Che Barbour Brothers Company, 


Boston. Philadelphia. Chicago. Cincinnati. _ St. Louis. 
Montreal Agents — Thomas Samuel & Son. 


New York. San Francisco. 
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Our complete cata- 
logue, No. 45, show- 
ing 200 of the iatest 

Fali and Winter 


together with sam- 
ples of cloths. The 

cloaks illustrate 

herewith are worth 
double what we ask 
and are samples of 
ourthis season’s of- 
ferimgs. We are an 
exclusive cloak and 
fur house, manufac- 
ture everything our- 
selves and sell at 





No. 310 ~ No. 110 No. 221 
wholesale, therefore saving you the retailers’ profit. Send for Catalogue and samples 


to-day. 

No. 310, $7.50. No. 110, $5.00. No. 221, $5.75. 

310—A Magnificent Seal Plush Ladies’ Cape, fine quality, edged with genuine black 
Thibet fur and heavily trimmed with braid an bende, inches long, immense 
sweep, black or changeable silk lining, positiveiy worth 15.00, onl $7. 50. 

110—Beautiful Black or at | Beaver Ladies’ Jacket, newest sleeves and back, 6 im- 
ay = buttons and numerous smaller ones, length 25 inches, worth $8. 50, 


Ly HAD SES 


178 STATESTCHICA 


221— pm A cog Cape of Finest Black Ker- 
sey, 27 inches long, worth $10.00, 
only $5.75. 
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A Complete Outfit 
Comprises a . . 


‘Rome’ 


s TEAKETTLE, TEA 
AND COFFEE POT. 


Handles are Wood-Enameled 
Always Cold. 


““ROME”’ TEAKETTLE is copper, 
nickel-plated outside, with pure tin lining 
inside, 

TEA AND COFFEE POTS are adapted 
for use on both stove and table. Nickel- 
plated. Handsome. 

“ROME” on the Spout of every Tea- 
kettle—‘*ROME" on Bottom of every Tea 
and Coffee Pot. 

“ROME” kettles and pots cost no more 
than others. Are the only safe ones. Ask 
your dealer for the ‘“‘ ROME.” 


- SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS AND PRICES . 
ROME MANUFACTURING COMPANY, - 





ROME, NEW YORK. 





COMPANION. III. 


== TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE=S=- 


[ARKIN SOAPS 


On Thirty Days Trial— From Factory to Family. 


«And Get a Valuable Premium Free. 





i? is wise economy to use good Soap. We sell our Soaps 

entirely on their merits, with our guarantee of purity. 
Thousands of families use them, and have for many years, in 
every locality, many in your vicinity. 


Che “Chautauqua” Desk .. 


The number of “‘ Chautauqua ’”’ Desks exceeds any other one 
article of furniture in use. Has gladdened half a million hearts. 
Solid Oak throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very handsome 


carvings. It stands 9 ft. high, is 2’ ft. 
wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop 
leaf closes and locks. A brass rod 

for curtain. 


Che “Chautauqua” 
Oil Deater .. 


Heats a large room in coldest weather. 
Very large central draft brass burner, 
brass oil fount, richly nickel - plated. 
Removable top, can be used for cook- 
ing. Holds three quarts, which burns 
twelve hours. Constructed entirely of 
steel-plate, polished brass, Russia iron 
and aluminum. Absolutely nothing to 
break. 
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. Subscribers ry 
this paper may use 
our goods 30 Days 


before bill is due. 
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“Chautauqua” Rocker and Reclining Chair . . 


Can be adjusted-to any position, and changed at will by the 
occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious 
ease and comfort. It is built of oak, polished 
antique finish, with beautifully grained 
three-ply veneer back. The seat, head and 
foot rests are upholstered with Velours in 
crimson, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, 
blue or olive, as desired. It is very strong 
and perfectly simple in construction. It is 
fully guaranteed. 


A @hite Enameled, Steel, Brass-Crimmed Bed. . 


Metal Beds long ago became so popular in Europe that among the best people others 
are rare. Americans are not yet familiar with them, because of high prices. Metallic beds 
add beauty and cheerfulness to the chamber, while they convey a delightful feeling 
of cleanliness that invites repose. They utterly The Bed is the Article of Furniture Supreme : 
discourage vermin. They harmonize perfectly with In It a Third of Life is Passed. 
furniture of any wood or style. Brass top rod at 
head and foot, and heavy brass, gold-lacquered 
trimmings. Our Bed is very strong, and will last 
a lifetime. All castings are malleable iron, and 
will never break. Detachable lignum-vitz ball- 
bearing casters. 
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OUR F oun eunet COMBINATION BOX. * "el 
* Lae 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP, ....... $5.00 bs 
Enough to last an average family one full year. : 
For all laundry and household purposes it * Ss 
ha +] no superior. + 33 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP, .......-. -70 + 
A perfect soap for flannels. € a. a i a iy b= — 
, 4 feet 5; inches; Foot, 3 fee’ nches . 
12 PEGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) . . 1.20 b-| Corner posts are 1 inch in diameter. 
An unequalled laundry luxury. i Single bed 3 feet 6 inches wide, if preferred. 
1-4 DOZ, MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, . 60 . Any make of rigid frame wire mattress or 
Epeuiette fo for ladies and children. A mate hiess € springs may be used without slats. If a fold- 
aut € ing spring bed is used, our patent reversible 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, ..... 30 & sides make it practical to use ordinary bede 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, 25 & slats to support it. 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, . 2 & a 
1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP,. ........ 30 & After Trial — you — the consumer— 
a Infallible Preventive of dandruff. Unequalled 3 pom the usual retail value of the Soaps 
4 for washing the hair. Pf only. All middlemen’s profits accrue 
@m 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP,.......4.++.--. 30 to you in a valuable premium. The 
4 1 BOTTLE, 10z., MODJESKA PERFUME, ..... 30 @& manufacturer alone adds Value , every 
4 Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. D4 a — a The Larkin. 
jp 1 JAR, 2oz., MODJESKA COLD CREAM, ... . . 2 @ ?P “4 salt P bo Kay SS ot 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. a Oo . : g » etall prices. 
2 ROUERE UOSEEEA & POWDER, os @ housands of readers of this paper 
OOTH POWDER, ... . . , know these facts. 
Prgsorves the teeth, hardens the guns, sweetens 3 eseannennneenes esssneiane 
a 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET 20 Many people prefer to send cash with 
A el y order—itis not asked—butif you remit 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP, ..... . — in adyance, yon we epeive maces 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost .... . $10.00 to all extras named, a nice present 
for the lady of the house, and ship- 
» EITHER Worth at Retail, ...... 10.00 3 ment day after order is received. Your 
All $20.00 00 money will be refunded without argu- 
» 3 ment or comment if the Box or Premium 
for (You get the Premium Gratis.) does not prove allexpected. We guar- 
antee the safe delivery of all goods. E 


Cesscscsssesscesssosssesessess 


If after thirty days trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium selected entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, 
notify us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 





« 


From Epworth Herald, Chicago: We have examined the Soaps and Premiums as described above, and know 
they will give satisfaction. We know the © ompany, have personally visited their establishment in Buffalo, have 
purchased and used the Soaps, and gladly say everything is as represented. 

New York Observer says: We cheerfully recommend our readers to accept the offer made by the Larkin Soap Mfg. 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. embers of the Ubserver’s staff have personally tested the Soap made by this Company, 
and they know, too, that the extra value in premiums is very generous. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. NOVEMBER 26, 1896. 
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An Autoharp Christmas 


HE Music of Christmas is delightfully enhanced by this, the sweetest of all stringed instruments. 
Over 500,000 are already in use. “Nothing but real merit could secure such a phenomenal sale. 
The Autoharp delights the musician and charms all others into the realm of musical possibilities. It is 
itself a teacher of music. Without any technical knowledge whatever, the beginner can strike chords such as 
perhaps never before issued from any but a master-hand. The result is inevitably musical development. 





Easy to Play. } Easy to Buy. 


The Autoharp will permit you to play popular Autoharp, Style 2%, price $7.50, illustrated 
music, operas, hymns, waltzes, marches, or college above, is perhaps the most popular ofall. It has 
songs almost at sight. Too much cannot be said seven chord-bars, permitting modulations enough 
about the ‘‘Easy to Play” of the Autoharp, for to to play almost any piece of popular music. In- 
the beginner, young or old, it is the fascinating struction book, music and fittings go with each 
medium for developing a taste for love of music. instrument. 











No Christmas present for the money can give you and your friends so much real pleasure, and pleasure, 
too, that increases all through the year, as the Autoharp. 


All Music Dealers Sell This Style, 


or, we will send, express prepaid, on receipt of price. Full satisfaction guaranteed. 
Our Beautiful Illustrated Story, “‘How the Autoharp Captured the Family,” also Catalogue showing various styles, sent free upon application. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Department A, Dolge Building, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SALESROOMS AND STUDIOS, 28 EAST 234 STREET. 


























